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Conventionally Speaking... 


E conventions of society no less 
than the laws of the land exert 
their subtle but compelling influence 
on our thoughts, activities and 
reactions to the every-day situations 
we experience. 


Indeed, at certain times we find 
ourselves the slaves of convention, 
obeying with a sort of blind loyalty 
all the stated and unwritten rules 
which have been formulated and in- 
stinctively accepted as the correct 
pattern of civilised behaviour. 


And yet, these unwritten rules 
themselves are being continually and 
subtly re-shaped and re-fashioned by 
influences which are the by-products 
of progress. 


Change has a certain inevitable- 
ness, although the average citizen 
is by nature allergic to change. 
Initially he resists it almost auto- 
matically. Change is disturbing. It 
demands extra effort as he en- 
deavours to alter his habits, be- 
haviour or thinking to accommodate 
himself to different circumstances. 


Inexorably, the change comes 
about. What was new and novel, 
strange or startling, unique or 
unusual, is accepted. In the course 
of time such changes become stan- 
dardised and in turn are themselves 
subject to the unrelenting pressure 
of further change or are discarded as 
progress dictates. 


The accounting profession is as 
vulnerable to change as anything 
else, and we would like to think that 
its members accept changes as the 
inevitable concomitant of the profes- 
sion’s logical development. 
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That the profession does accept 
the challenge of change is evident 
from the great progress made in 
recent years. Tangible indication of 
this is provided by the conventions 
conducted by the Society’s Divisional 
Councils at which existing account- 
ing concepts are rigorously reviewed 
and evaluated and new ideas ad- 
vanced under ideal conditions of open 
forum discussion. These conventions 
have attracted large attendances of 
members seeking new knowledge in 
a spirit receptive to change. 


The A.S.A. 1958 Convention to be 
held in Sydney from 5 to 8 May will 
be of still greater importance to the 
progress of the profession as it will 
be of Australia-wide significance. As 
will be seen from the details of the 
technical sessions on pages 6 and 
7 of this issue, the subjects for dis- 
cussion are most relevant and vital, 
and those taking part as authors, 
rapporteurs and commentators are 
outstanding authorities in their 
particular spheres. 


The conclusions which we may 
expect to emanate from the Con- 
vention’s deliberations paradoxically 
promise to be anything but conven- 
tional. 


They will be the outcome of much 
original thought and the critical 
survey of accounting subjects of vital 
and immediate interest. The meeting 
of so many trained minds in the 
planned discussion of problems 
common to all members of the 
Society cannot fail to help the pro- 
fession itself and in turn provide 
more effective service to the com- 
munity. 








URING a visit of four months to 
North America I made some en- 
quiries into the cost of living. The 
object of the enquiry was to ascer- 
tain the purchasing power of the 
U.S. dollar so as to calculate the ex- 
change value of the dollar and the 
Australian pound if such value were 
based on their purchasing power, in- 
stead of at the present fixed artificial 
rate of $2.24 to £1Aust. 


The present Commonwealth basic 
wage is £13/10/-; its break-up being: 
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Difficulties Arising Out of Eating 
Habits 


First of all, I secured a detailed 
list of the many goods and services 
upon which the basic wage is based. 
During the months of August and 
September, 1957, the corresponding 
U.S. prices were collected by me 
from chain stores and super mar- 
kets in Jamestown (a town of 50,000 
population, situated near Lake Erie 
in the north-west portion of the 
State of New York), and checked 
against prices in the cities of New 
York and Boston, and in towns in 
Connecticut. 


Alas, I found the task more diffi- 
cult than I expected. Firstly, there 
is a difference in the weights of some 
packaged goods. Again, items ap- 
pearing in the Commonwealth basic 
wage list are no longer in use in 
U.S.A. For example, “sago, seed 
tapioca”. As for “kerosene, lighting, 
bulk”, I met only one person who 
was brought up that way. She is a 
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farmer’s daughter from the “sticks”, 
and she and I went into raptures 
about this common heritage of the 
oil lamp. 

Again, the eating habits of the two 
peoples vary somewhat; these varia- 
tions affect the quantities of like 
goods consumed, and so affect their 
“weight” in compiling the index. 
For example, beef in steak or other 
form is most excellent, but very dear 
in U.S.; in Australia beef is of 
poorer quality and cheaper. In 
U.S.A. chickens are also very good 
and relatively cheap; in Australia 
chickens are so dear that they do not 
appear in the list of goods by refer- 
ence to which the basic wage is cal- 
culated. Henry of Navarre would 
be disgusted; his dream of a chicken 
in every peasant’s pot every Sunday 
has not come true with us. In the 
U.S. you can have chicken every day. 
Further, the Americans eat more 
“hog” than we do. I have found, 
when dining in private homes in 
U.S., at least one meal out of five 
consists of hot ham and vegetables, a 
dish rarely “encountered” in Aus- 
tralia. This eating of hog in its 
several forms seems to have pro- 
duced a smooth well-developed back 
of the neck that makes so many 
American males look as if they were 
pork fed. On the other hand, I am 
certain the Australians eat much 
more mutton and lamb than the 
Americans. The over-eating of mut- 
ton produces a faint odour repulsive 
to Chinese buffaloes, but easily cured 
by chlorophyll. 


United Nations Retail Price 
Comparisons 
The absence of chickens from the 
Australian basic wage index brought 
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sharply to mind that few people 
either in U.S.A. or Australia are liv- 
ing on the basic wage, and that a 
comparison based on the items of 
goods and services upon which the 
basic wage is calculated is divorced 
from reality. Moreover, it seems to 
me that “sago, seed tapioca” and 
“kerosene, lighting, bulk” are an- 
achronistic, and the list of items 
requires revision. 


An excellent list of retail prices in 
the most important cities of the 
world has been compiled by the 
United Nations for the purpose of 
showing the relative cost of living 
for international officials stationed 
in various parts of the world. The 
list is out of date, but its items make 
up a reasonable family market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The Aus- 
tralian prices were collected by my 
secretary, Mrs. M. E. Howe, during 
the month of August, 1957. As pre- 
viously stated, the U.S. prices were 
collected by me during August and 
September, 1957. 


The following table includes most 
of the U.N.O. list with the Australian 
and U.S. prices against each item ex- 
pressed in Australian pence and U.S. 
cents in respect of sums under £1 
Australian. The present rate of ex- 
change is about $2.24 = £1Aust., or: 


224 cents = 240 pence 
1 dollar = 107 pence 
1 cent = 1.07 pence 


For window shopping and other 
harmless recreations where a quick 
comparison of currencies is required, 
it is near enough to say that for 


small sums 1 U.S. cent=1 Aus- 
tralian penny, and that for sums in 
ig of £1, each £ represents 2 dol- 


The U.N. list also contained wine 
and beer. Now, as they say in the 
Highlands of Scotland, you cannot 
compare ordure and cheese, so also 
you cannot compare “wine” produced 
in the United States with Australian 
wine. With regard to beer, the U.S. 
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U.N. Retail Price Comparisons for 
International Salary Determination 


Prices per lb. unless otherwise stated. 


Flour—plain (2 Ibs.) 
Macaroni 
Rice . sd. 
Bread, ‘white (2 Ibs.) 

Beef—rump ~ "aie 

rib roast 
Veal—loin chops 
Pork—chops 
Ham—sliced—cooked 
whole, smoked 

Bacon—sliced 
Lamb—leg ; 
loin chops .... 
a me SP TI se 
Butter ... .. &.: ‘1 bb. 
Milk ... .. imp. quart 
*Eggs oleh = do's ghd cian 

*The average consumption of eggs in 
U.S. is about seven per week per inhabi- 
tant; it is about four a week per head in 
England. I do not know the Australian 
figure, but doubt if we eat a quantity 
equal to one egg a day for each man, 
woman and child. 


Bananas .... .... 
Oranges .... .... .... . 
Green beans ... 
Carrots 

Lettuce ... 

Onions .... . 
*Potatoes .... . 

*This is the price of New York State 
potatoes. The famous Idaho potatoes (used 
for baking) are dearer and well worth it. 
The quality, cleanliness and packaging 
leave nothing to be desired. Csi US. 
prices are average for the 


Canned peaches 30 
be pineapple 30 
on tomatoes 28 

Dried prunes 

Lard 


Peanut oil 


Olive oil 
Margarine 
*Coffee 
*Tea .... dic as ' 
Sugar ' . 10 

* Coffee is drunk much more than tea in 
U.S. The position is reversed in Australia. 
Coffee is not even included in the Common- 
wealth retail price index. However, it 
would seem that the Americans are tend- 
ing to drink more tea and the Australians 
are consuming more coffee. In these cir- 
cumstances, it is difficult to “weight” these 
substances for purposes of comparison. 








beer (both canned and bottled) is 
sold in bottles of one-half the size of 
the standard Australian bottle, and 
the strength of the U.S. beer is about 
one-half that of the Australian beer. 
The Australian beer sells for 37 
pence per bottle; the American half- 
bottle for about 18 cents. It is suf- 
ficient to say both beers are delect- 
able; it is not fitting or proper for 
mere mortals to compare the dif- 
ferent nectars vouchsafed to us. 
For the above reasons, I have omitted 
wine and beer from the lists. 


Clothing 

Time did not permit of a detailed 
enquiry into this vast subject, but 
my wife and I kept our eyes open 
and we have reached the conclusion 
that there is not a great deal of dif- 
ference between the two countries. 
In the U.S. shoes and tailor-made 
clothing are dearer; mass produced 
articles tend to be cheaper. 


Transportation 


The U.N. list contains figures in 
respect of train, bus and tram fares, 
also the cost of gasoline (petrol) 


and oil. It is, however, difficult to 
make comparisons because in U.S. 
there is a tendency to make a uni- 
form charge for bus and train fares. 
For example, the bus fare from Man- 
hattan Island to the Bronx (main- 
land) and Brooklyn and Queens (on 
Long Island) is 15 cents. So also 
the New York subway fare is a stan- 
dard 15 cents. This practice, I un- 
derstand, applies generally where 
one-man buses are operated. 
20 cents for the five mile bus jour- 
ney from Lakewood to Jamestown. 
Taxation distorts the U.S. picture 
when we come to gasoline. Apart 
from the Federal tax, all the States 
impose a tax on gasoline. The tax 
ranges from 6 cents to 7 cents per 
gallon in 30 of the States and the 
District of Columbia, down to 5, 4 
and (in one State) 3 cents in the re- 
maining States. Bearing in mind 
the difference between a U.S. gallon 


S 


I paid- 


and an imperial gallon, the figures 
for gasoline are approximately :— 


Aust. U.S. 
Pence Cents 
Gasoline (Imperial gallon) 465 38 
Dry cleaning—man’s suit .... 114 160 
Laundry—shirt .... ar 25 
*Men’s shoe repairs 
soles and heels) Be pets 
Women’s shoe repairs (heel 
meee ta :.26i> 343... bars... ot 35 
Domestic service—per hour 90 100 
*Men’s shoe prices in U.S. are much 
higher than in Australia, but the finish and 
comfort of the U.S. shoe, in my experience, 
are far better. As to the wearing quality 
of the U.S. shoe, that remains to be seen, 


per copy 5 7 


Newspaper 
stalls 54 . 


Motion Pictures 
Cigarettes 


* The price of a first release house is $2 
upwards, whereas the charge at a second 
— house varies from 75 cents to 1 

ollar. 


*Men’s hair cut 150 
Women’s shampoo and wave 
ED de ose Geld ... 150 200 


*I have had no personal experience of 
this matter as my hair cuts cost me next 
to nothing—the price of a few minutes’ 
electric current. I keep clean, tidy and 
respectable by shaving my head with an 
electric razor. My appearance is not 
worsened; nothing could do that. Of 
course, one can never enjoy a unique dis- 
tinction; King Yul of Siam has copied me. 
I have heard of much higher prices for a 
hair cut in New York City than $1.50. 
There, ten suckers are born every second. 


Physician—office (surgery to 
you) visit 400 
+Dentist—filling 350 
extraction .... .... 300 
*Optometrist—lenses 3,500 
examination .. 1,000 


+ Average depending upon the size and 
nature of the filling:—amalgam, porcelain 
or gold. 

*In Australia, charges for lenses and 
examination are combined. Australian 
charges may seem high, but it is nothing to 
what I paid in U.S. The distinguished (but 
poor and honest) eye surgeon charged me 
only 15 dollars for a most exhaustive 
examination of 1% hours. The maker of 
the spectacles (no examination) charged 
88 dollars for them. I am a cataract case; 
the glasses are good ones; but $88 (nearly 
£40) enables me to boast that I own 
dearest pair in Australia. 


Aspirin 100 tablets 54 : 


Tincture of Iodine 
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Rent 

The U.N. pricing agent was unable 
to supply representative figures for 
Sydney because at the time the sur- 
vey was conducted (1952), adequate 
housing for newcomers was exceed- 
ingly difficult to obtain. The posi- 
tion is the same today. Only 
£1 18s. 4d. is included for rent in 
the Commonwealth basic wage of 
£13 10s. I have made many en- 
quiries in several places in U.S. and 
it seems that the rent of apartments 
ranges from $60 to $65 per calendar 
month, while the rent of houses is 
about $75-80 per month. The figures 
quoted are for modest establish- 
ments. 


Conclusion 


The conclusion reached is that 
having regard to the multitudinous 
items that make up a family budget, 
the cost of living in U.S. is nearly 
twice the Australian cost. In mak- 
ing this estimate, regard was had to 
the “weights” used for the purposes 
of the retail price indexes for the 
December quarter of 1950. Factors 
reckoned with were the demands of 
a cold winter climate requiring ex- 
tra heat, food and clothing; the cost 
of travel, hotels, entertainment, etc. ; 
the greater use of the automobile; 
the standard of living, i.e., the need 
to keep up with the Joneses; and 
above all, the fact that persons in 
comparable employment receive on 
an average about twice the Aus- 
tralian rate of pay. 


In other words, on a purchasing 
power parity basis, the rate of ex- 
change would be about 4 dollars to 


the £ instead of 2.24 dollars. This 
story has no moral; it certainly has 
no end. It only goes to show that 
the Australian tourist, in order to 
preserve his sanity, should reckon 
that he has lost half his money when 
he changes it into dollars. E. & O.E. 
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Letter to the Editor 


The Editor, 
Sir, 

The article in the October “Australian 
Accountant” on “Examination Technique” 
by Mr. H. C. Dell, Chairman, Board of 
Instruction, Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants of Ontario, Canada, was of 
particular interest as confirmation of the 
fact that examination candidates the world 
over seem to encounter the same problems 
and make the same unnecessary mistakes 
in answering examination papers. 


For the advice and suggestions offered by 
Mr. Dell are identical with those which 
have been preached by myself and others 
in lectures to students’ societies and other 
meetings, articles in various journals, and 
in direct instruction from tutors to students 
in Australia for many years. In the course 
of my reading I have seen the same things 
set forward by British, American, South 
African, New Zealand, Indian and German 
educationalists and examiners concerned 
with accountancy and other examinations. 


The point which concerns me, however, 
is that in spite of this barrage of propa- 
ganda designed to help them, candidates 
still go along to the examination room and 
proceed to ignore all these suggestions and 
make all the old mistakes over again. 
That this is so, a perusal of examiner's 
reports on any examinations will provide a 
wealth of evidence. 


Probably it is not even a majority of 
candidates who make these errors of 
examination technique. But it is a suffi- 
ciently large minority to arouse some con- 
cern as to how they can be convinced that 
a haphazard or “chip-on-the-shoulder” ap- 
proach to examination papers is a straight 
path to failure. 


All responsible tutorial organisations and 
tutors, to the best of my knowledge, in- 
struct their students in these well-known 
aspects of examination technique. In addi- 
tion to this, student societies arrange lec- 
tures and articles appear on the subject 
from time to time in the journals. So what 
else can be done to convince the uncon- 
verted that they should take note of these 
words of wisdom and, more important, 
apply them in practice? 


Perhaps one of your members or student 
readers may have some suggestions on this. 
If so I and, I am sure, others concerned 
with this problem would be happy to know 
of them. 


R. W. ROBERTSON, B.Com. (Melb.), 


A.A.S.A., A.C.LS., A.F.A.L.M., 
A.LS.M. 





A.S.A. 1958 CONVENTION 


TO BE HELD IN SYDNEY ON 5, 6, 7 and 8 MAY, 1958 


E can now announce details of 

the technical sessions of the 
Convention. The subjects chosen for 
discussion are of current interest and 
practical value. Members from the 
various States, who were invited to 
submit papers, prepare commentaries 


Technical Sessions 


THE ECONOMICS OF CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURE 


Rapporteur—V. L. GOLE, F.A.S.A., A.C.A.A. 
(Vic.), Company Secretary. 


1, Planning Capital Expenditure: 


Author—B. W. B. RUFFELS, A..s.., 
F.C.A.A. (Vic.), Public Accountant. 
Commentator —-E. SORENSEN, A.<.s.A. 
(Vic.), Finance Director and Treasurer, 


Imperial Chemical Industries of Australia 
and New Zealand Ltd. 


2. Controlling Capital Expenditure: 
Author — D. R. RICKARD, 
(N.S.W.), Works Secretary 
Works Pty. Ltd. 
Commentator—R. C. S. COLYER, A.A.s.A. 
(S.A.), General Manager, The Electricity 
Trust of South Australia. 


A.A.S.A. 
Lysaghts 


8. Financing Capital Expenditure: 
Author—G. A. GREEN, A.c.A.a. (N.S.W.), 


Cost Accountant, Industrial Finance De- 
partment, Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia. 

Commentator — W. KIRKHOPE, 0.3.E., 
F.A.S.A. (Vic.), Public Accountant. 


and lead the discussions, have res- 
ponded most encouragingly. Their 
ready co-operation is indicative of 
the combined efforts which are being 
made to ensure the success of the 
Convention. 


INTERNAL AUDITING IN 
AUSTRALIA 


Rapporteur—M. A. HESSE, F.s.s.A. (Vic.), 
Internal Auditor, — Motors-Holden’s 


1. Internal Auditing in Some Australian 
Companies: 

Author—J. C. MADDERS, B.com. (Vic.), 
Finance Manager, Shell Group of 
Companies. 

Commentator — E. BRYAN SMYTH, 
F.A.S.A. (N.S.W.), Professor of Account- 
ancy, N.S.W. University of Technology. 


2. Internal Auditing in a Government 


Instrumentality: 

Author—M. B. MATTHEWS, A.A.S.A. 
(Vic.), Internal Auditor, State Electricity 
Commission of Victoria. 
Commentator—W. J. CAMPBELL, A.A.3.A. 
(N.S.W.), Auditor-General and Chairman, 
Public Accountants Registration Board. 


8. Statistical Techniques as Applied to 
Internal Auditing: 

Author—F. K. WRIGHT, B.MET.E., B.COM., 
A.A.3.A., F.C.A.A. (Vic.), Works Accountant, 
H. V. McKay Massey Harris Pty. Ltd. 
Commentator—J. R. BALLANTYNE, 
B.COM., F.A.S.A., A.C.AA. (Vic.), Public 
Accountant. 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT AND 
ACCOUNTS. 


Rapporteur—R. K. YORSTON, B.com., 
F.A.S.A. (N.S.W.), Public Accountant. 


1. The Annual Report and Accounts as a 
Source of Information to Shareholders 
and Employees: 


Author—E. S. OWENS, F.a.s.a. (N.S.W.), 
Public Accountant. 


Commentator—E. A. BURLEY, F.a.s.a. 
(N.S.W.), Director, Berlei Ltd. 


2. The Annual Report and Accounts as a 
Source of Information to Economists: 


Author—A. R. HALL, PH.D. (London), 

BEC. (Sydney), Fellow in Economics, Re- 

search School of Social Sciences, Australian 
National University, Canberra. 


Commentator—J. A. KEENAN, F.A.S.A. 
F.C.A.A. (S.A.), Secretary, Pope Products 
Ltd. 


8. The Annual Report and Accounts as a 
Source of Information to (A) Bankers, 
(B) Investing Institutions: 


Author (Part A)—H. McE. SCAMBLER, 
AA.S.A. (Vic.), Deputy General Manager, 
English, Scottish and Australian Bank Ltd 


Author (Part B)—F. E. STAHL, M.B.E., 
AAS.A. (N.S.W.), Investment Manager, 
Australian Mutual Provident Society. 


Commentator— R. A. McINNES, A.a.s.A. 
(Qid.), Sharebroker. 


INFLUENCES SHAPING 
ACCOUNTING 


Rapporteur—G. E. FITZGERALD, B.a., 
B.COM., F.A.S.A., F.C.AA. (Vic.), Public 
Accountant. 


1. The Influence of Taxation: 


Author—N. F. STEVENS, B.EC., F.A.S.A. 
(N.S.W.), Public Accountant. 


Commentator—J. M. GROOM, F.aA.s.A. 
(W.A.), Public Accountant. 


2. The Influence of Law: 


Author—L. C. VOUMARD, B.A., LL.B., 
A.A.S.A. (Vic.), Senior Lecturer in Law, 
Royal Melbourne Technical College. 


Commentator—N. G. BAUR,  F.A.S.A. 
(N.S.W.), General Secretary and Director, 
Larke Hoskins Industries Ltd. 


8. The Influence of Economic Forces: 


Author—L. GOLDBERG, B.., M.COM., 
F.A.8.A. (Vic.), Associate Professor of 
Accounting, University of Melbourne. 


Commentator—R. J. CHAMBERS, B.ECc., 
A.A.S.A., A.C.A.A. (N.S.W.), Associate Pro- 
fessor of Accounting, University of Sydney. 


The technical papers prepared for the 
Convention will be printed and distributed 
in advance so that copies will be in the 
hands of members registering prior to the 
Convention. 

These papers and the commentaries will 
not be read at the Convention, but a rap- 
porteur will present a summary of them. 
This will be followed by a panel discussion, 
with the rapporteur acting as a discussion 
leader, the participants being the authors 
of papers and commentators. This dis- 
cussion is intended to bring out fully the 
various points of view and the unresolved 
problems which will then form the basis 
for general discussion. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


Who are “Contributories’’? 


From time to time the question 
arises whether, on the winding-up 
of a company, a holder of fully paid 
shares is a “contributory”. In re 
Phoenix Oil & Transport Co. Lid. 
(1957) 3 All E.R.218, Roxburgh, J., 
has again given an affirmative 
answer. 


The liquidator, in the compulsory 
winding-up, had applied for an order 
that the settlement of a list of con- 
tributories be dispensed with, one of 
the grounds of his application being 
that there are no partly paid 
shares. The relevant section of the 
Companies Act 1948 (Eng.) was to 
the effect that as soon as may be 
after making a winding-up order the 
Court should settle a list of contri- 


butories, with power, however, to 
dispense therewith where it ap- 
peared that it would not be neces- 
sary to make calls on or adjust the 


rights of contributories. (S.257.) 
“Contributory,” by S.213, was de- 
fined as “every person liable to con- 
tribute to the assets of a company 
in the event of its being wound up”, 
and by S.212 it was provided that 
with a company limited by shares, 
no contribution was to be required 
from any member in excess of the 
amount unpaid on the shares in 
respect of which he was liable as a 
present or past member. (All these 
sections have their counterparts in 
our Australian legislation). 


If one assumed that these sections 
meant what they said, he would be 
wrong. Thus, it might be thought 
that the list of contributories should 
be made out fairly soon after the 
winding-up order, but Roxburgh, 
J., said that he understood that that 
was seldom done, and, in the par- 
ticular case before him, the winding- 


8 


Discussed by L. C. VOUMARD, B.A., LL.B. 


up order had been made seven years 
ago! 

Again, a holder of fully paid 
shares is not liable to contribute to 
the assets in the event of a winding 
up; therefore, it may be said, he is 
not a contributory. This is not cor- 
rect, either, because by 8.265, “the 
Court shall adjust the rights of the 
contributories among themselves 
and distribute any surplus among the 
persons entitled thereto”, and how 
could the rights of members who 
have not paid in full be adjusted 
without the rights of those members 
who have paid in full being taken in- 
to account? Accordingly, the statu- 
tory definition is to be expanded to 
refer to every person who may be- 
come liable to contribute in any pos- 
sible event under the Act—and on 
this basis a holder of fully paid 
shares is to be included in the word 
“contributory”. 


After this, his Lordship returned 
to the application to dispense with 
the settlement of the list of contri- 
butories, and, on the facts, granted 
it. 


Use of Trade Name 


As a general principle, it can be 
said that no man is entitled to carry 
on his business in such a way as to 
represent that it is the business of 
another, or is in any way connected 
with the business of another, and in 
appropriate cases an injunction may 
be obtained to restrain him from s0 
doing. 

It was largely around this prin- 
ciple that Ronson Products Ltd. Vv. 
James Ronson Ltd. (1957) A.L.R. 
944, was contested. 

The plaintiff (Ronson Products 
Ltd.), an English company, manu- 
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factured cigarette lighters and the 
like, and its products had achieved 
considerable popularity and reputa- 
tion in Australia (who has not heard 
of “Ronson” lighters?) ; so much so 
that by 1948 it had established a 
valuable goodwill in the name “Ron- 


The defendant (James Ronson 
Pty. Ltd.), a Victorian company, was 
engaged from 1949 in selling car 
polish and car washing fluid (which 
also achieved a high standing in the 
market) under the company name, 
and with the (unregistered) trade 
mark “Ronson”. This company’s 
advertising, and labelling of its pro- 
ducts, made use of the word “Ron- 
son” in such a way that that word 
was the most significant part there- 
of. 


Some correspondence took place in 
which the plaintiff claimed that the 
word “Ronson” was so associated 
with its products that its use in con- 
nection with the defendant’s pro- 
ducts would cause confusion to the 
public, and lead to the defendant de- 
riving considerable advantage, and 
asked that the defendant desist from 
so using the word. This the defen- 
dant declined to do, and the plaintiff 
sued, claiming an injunction to re- 
strain the defendant from passing 
off its business and goods as those of 
the plaintiff and from using the word 
“Ronson” in relation to its business 
and goods without sufficiently dis- 
tinguishing them from those of the 
plaintiff. The principal argument 
by the plaintiff was that the name 
“Ronson” was used by the defen- 
dant in such a way as to confuse the 
public and induce the public or part 
of it to conclude that the defendant’s 
business was that of the plaintiff or 
that in some business sense the two 
were connected. 


The action failed. The goods in- 
volved were dissimilar, and the plain- 
tiff was not able to show that there 
was a reasonable probability of 
some deception or confusion, and of 
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some damage to its business or other 
property. There was some sugges- 
tion that the defendant might have 
knowingly taken the name “Ronson” 
in order to gain some benefit from 
the reputation which the plaintiff 
had acquired, but even so, the evi- 
dence did not disclose any real likeli- 
hood of damage to the plaintiff, and 
without that the action could not 
succeed. 


Return for Services 


In the Victorian case of Stinch- 
combe v. Thomas (1957) A.L.R. 
1927, T promised §S that if she would 
serve him as his housekeeper for the 
remainder of his life and look after 
him when he became old and sick 
and unable to look after himself, he 
would “well reward her” and leave 
her a reasonable sum in his will. On 
this footing, S became his house- 
keeper, and remained such until T’s 
death twelve years later, during 
which period she was paid £1 per 
week as wages. 


By his will, T devised to her a pro- 
perty later sold for £1,000, but S re- 
garded this as insufficient, and took 
proceedings against the executor of 
the estate. She claimed first that the 
arrangement pursuant to which she 
acted as housekeeper constituted a 
binding and enforceable contract 
which the deceased had broken, and 
that she was entitled to damages ac- 
cordingly. Alternatively, she asked 
for £2,500 on a quantum meruit 
basis for work and labour done and 
services rendered by her for T at his 
request during the last twelve years 
of his life. 


The claim for damages for breach 
of contract failed, as the promise to 
“well reward her” was too uncertain 
in its terms to be capable of being 
accorded legal recognition. After 
all, what might be regarded as “well 
rewarding” her? 


But the lady’s alternative claim— 
that is, that there should be implied 
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an obligation on the part of T to pay 
her the proper worth of her services 
over and above the £1 per week 
which she received whilst in his ser- 
vice—met with more success. The 
Statute of Limitations restricted it 
to the last five and one-half years of 
the twelve years in question, but in 
respect of this period Monahan, J., 
held that S’s services were worth 
£972, and gave judgment for her ac- 
cordingly. 


Implied Term in Contract 


The question, how far will or may 
a court go in implying a term into a 
contract in order to give “business 
efficacy” to the contract, has been 
debated on many occasions over the 
last few years. It is thought by some 
that the courts are now showing 
rather more reluctance to imply such 
a term than was formerly displayed, 
but whether that be so or not, the 
court certainly declined to do so in 
the N.S.W. case of Paddle Bros. Pty. 
Ltd. v. Keith Britter Pty. Ltd. 
(1957) S.R. (N.S.W.) 423. 


For many years, B had acted as 
P’s sole selling agent throughout the 
greater part of N.S.W. for shoes 
manufactured by P. The terms of 
the agency agreement (which was 
not in writing) had to be ascertained 
by looking at the conduct of the par- 
ties over a long period; from this, 
it appeared that P’s usual practice 
was to sell its shoes only to selected 
retailers in each State, and that B 
adopted the practice of seeking 
orders for shoes only from the 
selected retailers in the area over 
which it operated. 


When samples sold to B by P for 
use in obtaining orders for shoes had 
outlived their usefulness, B’s prac- 
tice was to sell them for whatever 
they would fetch, but only to one or 
more of the selected retailers within 
its agency area, and, failing that, to 
charitable institutions. P knew of 
this practice, and approved of it. 
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These, then, were the terms of the 
agency agreement. But when that 
agreement was terminated, no ex- 
press agreement was made as to the 
manner in which B was to dispose of 
samples remaining in its possession 
after the termination of the agency, 
and disputes arose as to B’s right 
to dispose of ‘these samples. Was 
B free to dispose of them where 
and to whom it pleased (because un- 
less there is some statutory or con- 
tractural limitations, an owner of 
goods may do just this) or should 
B dispose of them in the same way 
and to the same people as it had been 
accustomed to do prior to the ter- 
mination of the agency? 


P sought to establish the latter, 
but to do this it had to persuade the 
court to imply a term to this effect 
into the arrangements for the ter- 
mination of the agency. This the 
court refused to do; the fact that 
during the currency of the agency B 
had been accustomed to dispose of the 
used samples in a particular manner 


gave no ground for saying that it 
must continue to dispose of the 
samples in this manner after the 
agency had come to an end. 


The moral? It is not safe to as- 
sume that a term will be implied into 
a contract just because one of the 
parties thinks that this is the only 
way to give “business efficacy” to 
their arrangement. 





The Judge Said: 


In delivering his decisions, a judge 
on occasions reveals that his legal 
robes hide the heart of a wit or a 
philosopher. For instance: “The first 
exercise of mechanical ingenuity was 
in the manufacture of fig leaf aprons 
by Adam and Eve”. Ardery v. the 
State, (U.S.A.) 1877. 56 Incl. 328. 
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HOBBS —-102 NOT 


RECENT decision of the High 

Court (Full Court) in Hobbs v. 
Federal Commissioner of Taxation 
6 A.LT.R. 490 gives an interpreta- 
tion to Section 102(1)(b) of the In- 
come Tax and Social Services Con- 
tribution Assessment Act 1936/1957 
which it is probably true to say had 
not been considered by the legal and 
accounting professions since the in- 
clusion of this sub-section in the Act 
by Section 17 of the Income Tax 
Assessment Act 1941. 


In 1936 the Commonwealth and 
the majority of the States consoli- 
dated their Income Tax Assessment 
Acts to bring about substantial uni- 
formity. At that time the Common- 
wealth Act contained Section 102 
(1). in a form similar to Section 102 
(1) (a) of the present Act, in rela- 
tion to revocable trusts. In addition, 
New South Wales, Victorian and 
Queensland Acts contained provi- 
sions for the assessment of trusts in 
favour of unmarried minors, where- 
by the income of the trust was 
deemed to be the income of the sett- 
lor. The income tax paid by the 
settlor on such income was recover- 
able from the trustee or beneficiary. 


The position in relation to trusts 
for the settlor’s wife and children 
had been considered in the Third Re- 
port of the 1932 Royal Commission 
on Taxation. The recommendation 
= the Commissioners was as fol- 
OWS: 


“723. In some cases, no doubt, the 
medium of a trust is used for the 
purpose of lessening the taxation 
of a settlor. Assets producing in- 
come may be transferred to trus- 
tees in trust for the settlor’s wife 
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and children. The income of the 
beneficiaries may then be used for 
their maintenance and a taxpayer 
who is in a position to adopt this 
expedient in effect gets an allow- 
ance for the maintenance of his 
wife and children which is denied 
to other taxpayers. 

724. If the transfer is absolute 
and the transaction bona fide, we 
consider that these trusts should 
not be attacked. If, however, any 
beneficiary is not in genuine con- 
trol of his income, or the transac- 
tion is otherwise a sham, it is sub- 
ject to the provisions of the law 
governing evasion.” 


The above recommendation was 
accepted by the Government of the 
day. In 1941, the pressing demands 
of World War II led the Curtin Gov- 
ernment to follow the several States 
and obtain additional income from 
trusts applicable for the benefit of a 
child or children of the settlor under 
the age of 21 years and unmarried. 


The Federal Amendment to in- 
clude Section 102(1)(b) did not fol- 
low the State precedents in respect 
of settlors other than parents nor 
of direct assessment to the settlor. 
The trustee was liable to pay the tax 
but the income under the trust was 
taxed at the amount which would 
have been actually payable by the 
settlor if he had received the “net 
income of the trust estate, or so 
much thereof as is attributable to 
the beneficial interest, as the case 
may be”’. 


The Income Tax Assessment Act 
1941 (No. 58 of 1941), Section 17 
of which contained the relevant 
amendments of Section 102(1) and 
(2) re trusts for unmarried minors, 
also inserted Section 102A in the 
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principal Act. The latter section 
provided that in respect of gifts 
after 29 October, 1941, by a tax- 
payer to his wife, from which the 
wife derived a taxable income in ex- 
cess of £200, the Commissioner could 
assess such income at the rate of tax 
payable by the donor. 


Study of that Amending Act (No. 
58 of 1941) will amply repay stu- 
dents of Commonwealth finance. It 
bears unmistakable evidence of the 
masterly hands of the late J. H. 
Scullin and the late J. B. Chifley. In- 
troduced on 29 October, 1941—the 
Curtin Government had taken office 
on 5 October, 1941—it provided, 
inter alia, for the assessment of divi- 
dends paid out of ex-Australian in- 
come and out of capital profits de- 
rived on or after 30 October, 1941; 
and inserted sub-section 3 of Sec- 
tion 47 in the principal Act defining 
“paid-up capital”, and excluding 
bonus shares, out of revaluation pro- 
fits, from the definition. 


Section 102 was further amended 
by the Income Tax Assessment Act 
1947 (No. 11 of 1947). Section 18 
of that Act amended Section 102(1) 
(a) and the sub-section has stood 
unaltered since that date as follows: 


“102—(1) Where a person has 

created a trust in respect of any 

income or property (including 

money) and— 

(a) He has power, whenever ex- 
exercisable, to revoke or alter 
the trusts so as to acquire a 
beneficial interest in the in- 
come derived by the trustee 
during the year of income, or 
the property producing that 
income, or any part of that 
income or property; or 

(b) income. is, under that trust, 
in the year of income payable 
to or accumulated for, or ap- 
plicable for the benefit of a 
child or children of that per- 

son who is or are under the 

age of twenty-one years and 

unmarried, 
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the Commissioner may assess the 
trustee to pay income tax, under 
this section, and the trustee shall 
be liable to pay the tax so as- 
sessed.” 


The solution of the legal and ac- 
countancy professions to the prob- 
lems raised by: Section 102(1) (b) 
was to provide— 


(1) grandparents, uncles and aunts 
as settlors of trusts in favour of “a 
child or children’”— 


(2) separate trusts in respect of 
each child. 


Section 102(1)(b) has application 
only to trusts in favour of the set- 
tlor’s children and settlements by 
other relatives or friends took the 
trusts outside the scope of the sub- 
section. 


The Revenue officers have always 
shown an enlightened interest in the 
capacity of the settlor to have pro- 
vided, from his own resources, the 
capital sum or sums necessary for 
the foundation of the settlement. In 
a recent case (7 C.T.B.R. (N.S.) 
Case 42), the Board of Review No. 2 
held that in respect of four settle- 
ments, of which B, the aunt of the 
children, was said to be the settlor, 
A, the parent of the children pro- 
vided the funds and was in fact the 
settlor. Assessments on A _ pur- 
suant to Section 102 (1)(b) were 
upheld by the Board. Appeals to the 
High Court were lodged against this 
decision. 


The decision of the Full Court in 
Hobbs’ Case, cited above, arose on 
a case stated by Kitto, J., under Sec- 
tion 198(1) of the Income Tax and 
Social Services Contribution Assess- 
ment Act 1936/1952. The oral 
judgment of the Court, Dixon, CJ., 
Williams, Webb, Kitto and Taylor, 
J.J., was delivered by the Chief Jus- 
tice on 4 September, 1957. 


The trust deed forming a settle- 
ment in favour of her infant children 
by Grace Muriel Hobbs, wife of 








Alfred Robey Hobbs, was executed 
on 9 March, 1951. On the same day 
the settlor agreed to assign and 
transfer to the trustees, her husband 
and C. H. England, 5,000 preference 
shares in ie capital of F. J. Walker 
Pty. Ltd. which the trustees held 
subject to the provisions of the deed. 
The trustees were to hold the said 
shares on trust to allocate (in the 
books of the trust) a parcel of 2,000 
shares to each of Dudley Alfred 
Hobbs and Geoffrey Robert Hobbs 
(sons of the settlor) and to allocate 
(in the books of the trust) a parcel 
comprising the remaining 1,000 
shares to Elizabeth Muriel Hobbs a 
daughter of the settlor). 


The appeal concerned only Geof- 
frey Robert Hobbs, who, at the re- 
levant time, was an infant. The deed 
directed that the trustees hold the 
parcel of 2,000 shares allocated to 
the said Geoffrey Robert Hobbs on 
trust for the said Geoffrey Robert 
Hobbs subject to and upon his at- 
taining the age of twenty-five years 


or marrying under that age provided 
that if the said Geoffrey Robert 
Hobbs shall die before attaining the 
age of twenty-five years and before 
marrying under that age, the said 
parcel shall be divided equally be- 
tween the other two parcels and de- 


volve accordingly. After clauses 
stating the trust in favour of the 
two sons and the daughter the deed 
proceeded— 


“Failing the trusts hereinbefore 
declared or to the extent to which 
any such trusts shall fail the trus- 
tees shall hold the trust estate 
upon trust for the said Alfred 
Robey Hobbs if he be then living 
and if he shall not be then living 
then upon such trusts as the said 
Alfred Robey Hobbs shall by will 
appoint.” 

There was also a power in the 
deed— 
“to pay or to apply from time to 
time the whole or any part of the 
income from that part of my trust 
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estate in which any infant may 
have a vested or presumptive share 
for the maintenance support edu- 
cation advancement or for the 
general benefit of such infant in 
such manner as my trustees may 
> their absolute discretion think 
_— 


Finally, there were clauses direct- 
ing the trustees to accumulate and 
invest all income derived from the 
corpus of the trust estate or so much 
thereof as is not applied for any of 
the purposes therein expressed. Any 
income not applied was to be ac- 
cumulated and treated as capital but 
with recourse thereto for the same 
purposes and to the same extent as 
if the accumulation had been income. 


The trustees held the 5,000 shares 
as one parcel and kept one bank ac- 
count for the whole of the trusts. 
all dividends received in respect of 
the 5,000 shares during the year 
ended 30 June, 1952, were paid to 
the credit of that account and all ex- 
penses were paid out of that account. 
A separate return was lodged for 
the year ended 30 June, 1952, by the 
trustees in respect of the trust for 
the said Geoffrey Robert Hobbs, the 
assessable income disclosed therein 
being two-fifths of the total assess- 
able income derived by the trustees 
in respect of the whole of the trusts 
during that year. The Commissioner 
assessed the trustees under Section 
102(1) (b) in respect of the income 
disclosed in that return. On an ap- 
peal from the decision of the Com- 
missioner to disallow an objection 
against the said assessment— 


“HELD (i) for s. 102(1)(b) to 
come into operation it must be 
possible to say of the income (a) 
that it must, in the year of income, 
be payable to or accumulated for 
or applicable for the child or chil- 
dren and (b) that to deal with it 
otherwise is not within the trust; 
(ii) s. 102(1)(b) could not be in- 
voked in the present case, as the 
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infant beneficiary concerned was 
only contingently entitled.” 


The income under the trust for 
Geoffrey Robert Hobbs was not in 
fact applied for his benefit or paid 
to him or otherwise disposed of. 
The Commissioner claimed it came 
within the provision of s. 102(1) (b) 
on the ground, among others, that it 
was “accumulated”. The Court held 
that the trusts were contingent and 
it could not be stated with certainty 
that the accumulation is for a par- 
ticular child or that the income is 
applicable for the benefit of that 
child. Geoffrey Robert Hobbs may 
not attain the age of twenty-five 
years or marry. The following pas- 
sage from the judgment at pp. 496/7 
throws new light on the meaning of 
Section 102(1) (b) :-— 


“Considerable discussion has taken 
place as to the possibility of the 
word ‘applicable’ bearing the 
meaning of ‘may be applied’ or the 
meaning of ‘must be applied’. The 
view which we take of the clause 
is hardly expressed by a choice 
between those two alternatives. 
We think that the whole clause re- 
quires that the disposal of the in- 
come in the year in question must 
be by payment to, accumulation 
for or application for the benefit 
of the child. If you have a case 
of payment to the child authorized 
by the trust deed, that of course 
satisfies the provision. If you 
have the case of an accumulation 
for a child that in turn satisfies 
the provision; if you have neither 
of these things and a case where 
the money must be applied for 
that child, that in turn satisfies 
the provision. But they are alter- 
natives together covering the 
ground which the legislature has 
selected as the test of the special 
liability. The alternatives  to- 
gether state an entire condition 
which must be fulfilled in one way 
or another before the provision 
is applied to expose the settlor, 


who has created the trust, to the 
consequence of having imposed 
upon his trustee the tax which is 
stated in sub-section (2). 


To fulfil the condition it must be 
possible to say of the income that 
under the trust it must in the 
year of income be payable to or 
accumulated for or applicable for 
the child or children and to deal 
with it otherwise is not within the 
trust. The fact that the infant is 
only contingently entitled makes 
this impossible. 


In the present case, as I have said, 
on the failure of the contingent 
gifts there are cross gifts over, 
with an ultimate gift to the hus- 
band of the settlor or as he may 
by will appoint under a general 
power of appointment. That means 
the conditions which we think are 
necessary to the application of 
s.102(1)(b) are not fulfilled.” 


There are numerous deeds where 
an infant is only contingently en- 
titled to the benefits provided. 
Heretofore, in all such cases, Section 
102(1)(b) has been ruled by the 
Commissioner to be applicable. It 
is now clear that settlements by the 
parents of children cannot be brought 
within the provisions of that sub- 
section unless they satisfy the exact 
provisions as to accumulation, etc., 
set out in the passage from the judg- 
ment quoted above. 


It is to be hoped that this new 
light will not act as a deterrent to 
the generosity previously shown to 
infants by their grandparents, fond 
uncles and aunts, and perfect strang- 
ers. 


If your wife described you as a man of 
rare gifts, just what would she mean? 
—M. WALTHALL JACKSON. 


LOOGOHOOHOO9000050060600000000 
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TAXATION REVIEW 


PROVISION FOR LONG SERVICE LEAVE 


Ts High Court decision in Federal 
Commissioner of Taxation Vv. 
James Flood Pty. Ltd. 5 A.L.T.R. 579 
settled the question of whether a 
provision for holiday pay was an 
allowable deduction under Section 51 
of the Income Tax Assessment Act. 
In brief, it was held that the pro- 
vision so created was not a “loss or 
outgoing incurred” for the purposes 
of Section 51; the deduction for holi- 
day pay is, therefore, correctly al- 
lowed when the employee actually 
takes his holiday and is paid for it. 


The same principle is applied in re- 
lation to provisions for long service 
leave—the Commissioner does not 
treat the provision as allowable 
under Section 51. 


A recent Board of Review case 
(not yet reported) has reconsidered 
the income tax consequences of the 
creation of a provision of this nature; 
on this occasion it was a provision 
for long service leave, and, instead 
of Section 51, the deduction was 
claimed under Section 66. Under this 
Section, deductions are allowed for 
amounts “set apart or paid” to a 
fund providing “personal benefits 
pensions, or retiring allowances” for 
employees or their dependants, when 
the rights of the employees or depen- 
dants to receive the benefits are 
“fully secured”’. 


The taxpayer company had created 
a provision for long service leave, of 
an amount calculated as representing 
the company’s liabilities and prospec- 
tive liabilities under the Victorian 
Labour and Industry Act 1953. This 
Act provides that employees with 
twenty years’ service with one em- 
ployer and his successors should be 
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entitled to thirteen weeks’ leave of 
absence on full pay, or a proportion- 
ate part of three months’ leave if the 
employee should leave after more 
than ten years’ service with the one 
employer. Payments in lieu of leave 
are also provided under the Act if 
the employee dies. 


There were ten employees whose 
periods of service with the taxpayer 
company had entered into the calcu- 
lation made to arrive at the provision 
for long service leave; the amount 
determined was debited, as to pre- 
vious years’ service, to the profit and 
loss appropriation account and as to 
the current year’s service, to the pro- 
fit and loss account. 


At the hearing, the company con- 
tended that the Labour and Industry 
Act conferred upon employees indi- 
vidual personal benefits as required 
by Section 66, and that the creation 
of the provision for long service leave 
represented the “setting apart” of 
an amount to a fund from which 
those benefits were secured. It was 
submitted that although there was 
no trust deed under which the fund 
was created, the benefits were 
secured to the employees by an Act 
of Parliament, enforceable at law, 
and no better security than that 
could be obtained. 


The Commissioner took the view 
that the benefits of long service leave 
were rights arising from the opera- 
tion of the Labour and Industry Act, 
and that the taxpayer company had 
merely made an accountancy pro- 
vision calculated to cover the obliga- 
tions under the Act which, because 
of the employees’ service, would be 
expected to arise. He was of the 
opinion that the amount had not 
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been set aside or paid to a fund from 
which the benefits contemplated by 
Section 66 are to be provided. Men- 
tion was also made of the fact that 
the employees’ rights to long service 
leave could be cancelled because of 
subsequent events, or might be 
transferred to another employer. 


By majority (Mr. Owen and Mr. 
Daymond) the Board of Review No. 
2, held that the taxpayer company 
was entitled to a deduction under 
Section 66 of the amounts credited 
to the provision for long service leave 
subject to the limitations provided 
by that Section (£200 for each em- 
ployee, or 5% of his remuneration, 
whichever is the greater). It was 
agreed that the setting aside of the 
amount to the provision account was 
a domestic accounting arrangement, 
but this was considered to be of 
equal effect to the crediting of indi- 
vidual accounts of the employees. 
It was considered that the amount 
had been set aside to a fund from 
which the long service leave benefits 
are to be provided, that the amounts 
were so set aside in the year of in- 
come, and that the rights of the em- 
ployees to receive those benefits were 
fully secured, even though at the 
time of making the provision they 
were contingent upon the fulfilment 
of certain conditions, such as the 
completion of the required period of 
continuous service. Most funds, it 
was stated, provide for circum- 
stances which might limit or cancel 
the benefits, but this does not affect 
the security of those benefits re- 
maining, and in the present case the 
rights could not have been more se- 
cure than those the Act provided. 


The dissentient member (Mr. 
Webb) mentioned the fact that there 
was no evidence of a resolution of 
directors or shareholders authorising 
the creation of the provision account, 
and that the amount standing to the 
credit of that account could be writ- 
ten back into profits at any time. 
He considered that the book entries 
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made did nothing more than “pur- 
port to describe what proportion of 
the company’s profits in the year in 
question might, in the event of the 
existing employees ultimately satis- 
fying the conditions of the Labour 
and Industry Act, be required by the 
company to meet its obligations 
under that Act at maturity.” This, 
Mr. Webb considered, was not the 
setting aside or payment of a sum as 
or to a fund. He agreed that the 
existence of a trust deed may not be 
necessary to create a fund for the 
purposes of Section 66, but considered 
that there must be “at least some 
contractural or fiduciary nexus be- 
tween the fund (or those adminis- 
tering it) and those for whose bene- 
fit it is said to be created.” 


Mr. Webb was further of the opin- 
ion that the rights of the employees 
to receive the benefits were not fully 
secured as required by Section 66, 
for he considered that the Section re 
quired that those rights should be 
secured as against the fund, and in 
the present case the employees had 
no rights as against the provision ac- 
count. 


The Commissioner has appealed to 
the High Court against the decision 
of the Board of Review. 


(Our copy of the Board’s decision 
has been provided by the taxpayer 
company.) 

—Qy— 


A.S.A. Associate’s Success 


The LaSalle Extension University, 
Chicago, U.S.A., has advised that Mr 
Philo M. G. Remedios of Naha, Okinawa, 
has been awarded a diploma in accounting 
training by LaSalle Extension University 
of Chicago. He completed this course of 
training in spare time. Mr. Remedios is & 
graduate of LaSalle College of Hong Kong 
and is an associate of the Australian 
Society of Accountants. He was formerly 
assistant accountant at Mollers’ Limited in 
Hong Kong and is presently employed as 
accountant and office manager at Bireley’s 
California Orange Okinawa, Inc. i 
Okinawa. 
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TAXATION 


Questions and Answers in Parliament 


Taxation Board of Review 


Mr. Ward (N.S.W.) asked the Acting 
Treasurer, upon notice, questions relating 
to the Taxation Boards of Review. Several 
of the questions and answers are given 
below. 

1. How many Taxation Boards of Re- 
view are in existence, and when was each 
established ? 

2. Where do the boards sit, and what 
are their precise functions? 

3. What are the names of the members 
of each board, and what are their respec- 
tive salaries? 

4. What variations in the salaries of 
board members have been effected in the 
last five years, and from what date did the 
new rate apply in each instance? 

5. What scale of allowances is paid to 
board members in respect of travelling and 
living-away-from-home expenses ? 

6. What has been the total expenditure 
under these headings for each board in 
each of the last five years? 

7. Is it a fact that the Income Tax and 
Social Services Contribution Assessment 
Act limits the amount per annum which 
may be expended upon the remuneration 
and the payment of travelling allowances 
to board members? 

8. If so, what is this amount, and has 
it ever been exceeded? 

9. What entitlement do board members 
possess in respect of absences from duty 
for any cause? 

10. Upon what number of days did each 
board sit in each of the last five years? 

12. How many cases were listed for 
hearing by each of the boards during each 
of the last five years? 

13. What duties are performed by board 
members during the periods between sit- 
tings? 

Mr. Menzies—The answers to the honour- 
able member’s questions are as follows:— 

1, At present, there are three Taxation 
Boards of Review in existence—Board of 
Review No. 1, which was established on 
26th September, 1925; Board of Review 
No. 2, which was established on 1st Decem- 
ber, 1947; Board of Review No. 3, which 
was established on Ist August, 1950. 

2. The sittings of a board of review are 
held in such places, and at such time or 
times, as are fixed by the chairman. Board 
of Review No. 1 has its headquarters in 
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Sydney, but may sit at any centre in the 

State of New South Wales, and in the 

Australian Capital Territory. The majority 

of cases are heard by the board in Sydney, 

but the board has, as occasion required, sat 
at Albury and other towns in New South 

Wales. It has also held sittings in Can- 

berra. Board of Review No. 2 has its head- 

quarters in Melbourne, but as this board 
decides cases for the States of Victoria, 

South Australia, Western Australia and 

Tasmania, it holds sittings in the capital 

city of each of these States. It has also sat 

in certain towns in Victoria. Sittings of 

Board of Review No. 3 are held in Bris- 

bane, and (as occasion arises) at towns 

in Queensland and in the Northern Rivers 
district, and at Sydney and Melbourne. 

The Northern Rivers District includes such 

towns as Grafton, Casino, Lismore and 

Glen Innes. A decision that a board of 

review shall sit at a place other than a 

capital city is made by the chairman of 

the board to suit the convenience of the 
taxpayer concerned. The functions of the 
boards of review are as follows:— 

(a) At the request of a taxpayer, to re- 
view the decision of the Commissioner 
upon an objection lodged by the taxpayer 
under the provisions of any one of the 
following Acts:—Income Tax and Social 
Services Contribution Assessment Act 
1936-1957, Sales Tax Assessment Act No. 
1 1930-1953, Payroll Tax Assessment Act 
1941-1956, Estate Duty Assessment Act 
1914-1956, Gift Duty Assessment Act 
1941-1953. 

(b) For the purposes of such review, to 
take evidence on oath from witnesses 
called by the taxpayer and/or by the 
Commissioner and to hear argument on 
matters of fact and questions of law sub- 
mitted by the parties or their representa- 
tives. Very frequently, one or both of 
the parties are represented by counsel, 
and often by leading Queen’s Counsel. 


(c) Upon the request of the Commissioner 
or the taxpayer, made at a hearing by 
the board—to state in writing its find- 
ings of fact and its reasons in law for 
the decision which it has made. 

(d) At the request of the Commissioner 
or taxpayer, to refer to the High Court 
any questions of law arising before the 
board. A request of this nature is rarely 
made, and ordinarily a board of review 
= — required to determine questions 
of law. 
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(e) To conduct examinations and submit 
reports in cases of application for relief 
from payment of tax referred to the 
board under the provisions of section 265 
of the Income Tax and Social Services 
Contribution Assessment Act or section 
70 of the Payroll Tax Assessment Act. 

(f) To hear and determine cases referred 
to a board of referees constituted under 
the Wartime (Company) Tax Assess- 
ment Act. 

8. The names of the present members 
of each of the boards of review are as 
follows :— 

Board No. 1:—Chairman: James Louis 
Bourke; Members: Robert Colin Smith and 
Richard Esmond O’Neill. 

Board No. 2:—Chairman: William 
Mackay Owen; Members: Leonard Burgess 
Daymond and Arthur Clifton Pelham 
Webb. 

Board No. 3:—Chairman: Andrew 
Fletcher; Members: John Francis McCaf- 
frey and Harry Herbert Antcliff. 

The salaries paid are as follows:—Mem- 
bers are paid at the rate of £4,000 per 
annum, and chairman at the rate of 
£4,500 per annum. 

4. From ist July, 1952, to 30th June, 
1953, the salary payable to members of 
the board was £2,350 per annum, while 
that payable to the chairmen of the boards 
was £2,600 per annum. On Ist July, 1953, 
the salary of members was increased to 
£2,500 per annum, and that of the chair- 
men to £2,750 per annum. A further in- 
crease to £3,250 was granted to members 
on 10th January, 1955, and, at the same 
time, the salary of the chairmen was in- 
creased to £3,750. Under a further adjust- 
ment approved as from Ist July, 1957, 
members receive £4,000 and chairmen 
£4,500 per annum. 

5. The only allowance paid to chairmen 
and members of the boards of review is a 
travelling allowance at the rate of five 
guineas per day in respect of any absence 
on official business from headquarters. 

6. The total expenditure under these 
headings for each board in each of the last 
five years is as follows:— 





Total Salaries and 
Allowances Paid 





Board | Board | Board 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 


£ £ 

1952-53 7,304 8,001 
195 153- 54 8,480 
1954-55 9 9,556 
1955-56 11,221 
1956-57 10,964 
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7. Section 182 of the Income Tax and 
Social Services Contribution Assessment 
Act limits the amount per annum which 
may be expended upon the remuneration 
and the payment of travelling allowances 
of board members. 

8. The amount of the present limit is 
£43,000. The limit has not at any time been 
exceeded. 

9. The entitlements of members of 
boards of review to absences from duty 
are set out in regulation 37 of the Income 
Tax and Social Services Contribution Regu- 
lations and section 184 of the Income Tax 
and Social Services Contribution Assess- 
ment Act 1936-1957. Regulation 37 pro- 
vides that a board shall not be required to 
sit on public holidays or during a yearly 
vacation commencing on the 25th day of 
December and ending on the 21st day of 
January. Section 184 provides, inter alia, 
that a member of a board shall be deemed 
to have vacated his office if except on leave 
granted by the Governor-General he ab- 
sents himself from duty for fourteen con- 
secutive days or for 28 days in any twelve 
months. 

10. The respective boards sat on the 
following number of days in each of the 
last five years:— 





Board | Board 
No. 2 | No. 3 


Board 


Year No. 1 





1952-53 
1953-54 
1954-55 
1955-56 
1956-57 














12. The number of cases which were 
listed for hearing by each of the boards 
during each of the last five years is 
shown below:— 





Board | Board 


Year 


Board 





30/6/53 
30/6/54 
30/6/55 
30/6/56 
30/6/57 














13. The following duties are performed 
by board members during the periods be 
tween sittings:— 

(1) Prepare written reasons for decisions 

given. 

(2) Confer on questions of fact and law 
arising on references. 

(3) Research questions of law. 

(4) Study case and statute law, particu- 
larly in the revenue field. 

(5) Administration of the board. 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS DISCUSSED 
IN OVERSEAS JOURNALS 


Notes prepared by members of the teaching staff in 
the Department of Accounting, University of Melbourne. 


Accounting Theory 


Charles H. Horngren discusses 
“Stock Dividends and the Entity 
Theory” in the July issue of the 
Accounting Review. He considers 
the treatment of bonus issues from 
the point of view of the company and 
of the shareholder receiving the 
bonus. 


R. H. Parker, The Accountant, 20 
July, examines the basis of account- 
ing activity, defines profit broadly, 
and discusses its measurement by 
the processes of comparing “net 


worth” at beginning and end of a 
period, and of calculating the ex- 
cess of revenue over expenses for a 


period, with due regard to estimates 
of depreciation and stock values. 


Price-Level Changes 


John W. Coughlan seeks to throw 
light on the controversy over ac- 
counting in times of changing prices 
in an article, “Two Approaches to 
the Problem of Changing Prices”, in 
the Journal of Accountancy, August. 
He relates the “current-cost” sug- 
gestions (as exemplified by advocacy 
of LIFO and depreciation on re- 
placement cost) and the “common 
dollar” proposals (as in the applica- 
tion of general price-index numbers 
to all items in accounting state- 
ments) to the problems of “price- 
structure” and “price-level’’, respec- 
tively. He argues that the two prob- 
lems are distinct; that, while the 
original-cost postulate is challenged 
by the current-cost approach, the 
common-dollar approach challenges 
the monetary postulate, and that the 
whole question should be re-examined 
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in this light before any major effort 
at synthesis should be attempted. 


“The Guises of Replacement Cost” 
are discussed by John W. Coughlan, 
The Accounting Review, July. He 
considers the effect on the revenue 
statement of the adoption of LIFO 
as opposed to FIFO and other 
methods of stock valuation, and also 
the effect of depreciation on the re- 
placement-cost basis. He points out 
that the result of using current costs 
in the revenue statement is to pre- 
sent a balance sheet which is quite 
meaningless for any interpretation 
of the financial position of the en- 
terprise. 


Professor J. Goudriaan, “The Ac- 
countancy of Changing Price 
Levels”, in The South African Ac- 
countant, June, believes that the 
accountant has a duty to calculate 
business profits which take into ac- 
count depreciation and cost of goods 
sold based on replacement values. 
Unless this is done he sees loss of 
industrial capital as a consequence 
of “a slow but continuously rising 
price level”. The article is provoca- 
tive, attacking the views expressed 
by such bodies as the American In- 
stitute of Accountants, but it is not 
merely critical—the writer sets out 
his suggested methods and his 
reasons for advancing them. 


In The Accountant, 27 July, 
W. L. B. Fairweather suggests “The 
Cause and Cure of Inflation’, his 
suggestions having some bearing on 
the retention of profits by businesses 
as a means of saving. 
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Published Accounts 


Considerations relating to the in- 
clusion or omission of subsidiaries 
from consolidated statements, and 
some of the problems arising in the 
preparation of such statements, are 
discussed by John Peoples in “The 
Preparation of Consolidated State- 
ments”, The Journal of Accountancy, 
August. 

The Canadian Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants’ Committee on 
Accounting and Auditing Research 
has revised its Bulletin No. 1., pub- 
lished in 1946, dealing with “Stan- 
dards of Disclosure in Financial 
Statements”, and has brought out its 
revised recommendations as Bulletin 
No. 14. The full text of this bulle- 
tin is given in the Accounting Re- 
search section of The Canadian Char- 
tered Accountant, September. 

E. J. Newman discusses modern 
trends in layout and design of bal- 
ance sheets and revenue accounts for 
better and more understandable re- 
porting of business activities in The 
Accountant, 24 August. 


Choice of Balance Date 

J. T. O’Malley, in the N.A.A. Bul- 
letin, September, puts the case for 
making the annual balance date co- 
incide with the period of lowest ac- 
tivity. 


Audit Reports 

Kenneth S. Most, The Accountant, 
7 September, suggests in an interest- 
ing article many ways in which 
clients may be helped at audit time 
with a full-length report informing 
them of the significance of their re- 
ports by showing, with explanations, 
all appropriate balance sheet and 
profit and loss ratios and trends 
thereof. 

In The New York Certified Public 
Accountant, August, 1957, Stephen 
Chan analyses the meaning of the 
term “consistency”, and makes some 
suggestions for changes in ter- 
minology and reporting require- 
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ments. While it has been standard 
practice for the auditor to include 
mention of inconsistency as a quali- 
fication in his report, it is suggested 
that any changes in accounting pro- 
cedures (such as a change in the 
valuation of inventories), provided 
the new methods conform to accepted 
accounting principles, should form 
the basis of an explanation rather 
than a qualification. 

He points out that not every 
change in accounting method is an 
“inconsistency”, provided the change 
is to be an acceptable accounting 
technique. If the auditor approves 
a change in method he should not 
qualify his overall opinion: any com- 
ment should be in the nature of an 
explanation. 


Financial Management 

“Satisfying Your Company’s 
Need for Capital and Employing it 
Effectively,” by P. M. Chiminatto, 
N.A.A. Bulletin, September, is a 
broad survey of the problems of 
financial management. One of the 
topics touched on in this article, 
“The Lease as a Conservator of 
Capital’, is discussed more fully by 
R. G. Kuenhold in another article in 
the same issue. After reviewing the 
advantages and disadvantages of 
leasing industrial equipment ( instead 
of purchasing it), Kuenhold con- 
cludes that, in the long run, “leasing 
will assume its proper role as a 
secondary alternative to outright 
purchase.” 

“The traditional view that debt in 
a corporation’s financial structure in- 
dicates a lack of soundness is in- 
creasingly open to serious questions 
... In The Controller, August, 
1957, Louis O. Foster suggests a re- 
arrangement of the conventional 
balance sheet and income statement, 
distinguishing among the sources of 
capital on the basis of the price to 
be paid for their use. The income 
statement then shows the net income 
available for all capital suppliers, 
and for each class of capital suppliers 
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after the preceding class has received 
its share. The article highlights the 
weighing of profitability and risk in 
achieving the optimum “gearing 
ratio” in the capital structure. 


Private Company Financing 

The Accountant, 31 August, con- 
tains the first part of an address en- 
titled “Finance for Privately-owned 
Businesses — including Reorganisa- 
tions to Facilitate the Payment of 
Estate Duty,” delivered by A. R. 
English at the recent summer course 
of The Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants in England and Wales. 
This address on the financing of 
small businesses, in particular pri- 
vate companies, pays due regard to 
the most economical methods of mini- 
mising liability for income tax and 
estate duty. 

In the second part of the address, 
The Accountant, 7 September, meth- 
ods are discussed for the most econo- 
mical ways of raising funds in the 
event of the principal owner’s death, 
for the purpose of meeting his estate 
duty liabilities, by various devices, 
such as re-organisation of the capital 
structure by issue of bonus shares, 
setting up a holding company to hold 
part of the assets of the original 
business, etc., and the role accoun- 
tants can play in advising persons 
concerned of the most appropriate 
procedure. 


Management Accounting 


R. W. Smith, The Accountant, 6 
July, writes an interesting full- 
length article entitled, “Manage- 
ment Accounting and Agriculture”, 
on the application of management 
techniques on the small farm. He 
suggests many ways in which the 
accountant may be able to go beyond 
the provision of the minimum service 
of compiling the income tax return 
and provide, very simply, informa- 
tion enabling the farmer to increase 
the efficiency of his operations 
greatly. 

In an article entitled “Manage- 
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ment Controls at Management 
Levels”, The Controller, August, four 
top corporate officers review the con- 
trol programmes operating in their 
companies. A most interesting article 
covers management controls at the 
controllership, financial and presi- 
dential levels. 


In the same issue, Robert L. Van 
DeMark presents a method of trans- 
lating sales forecasts into bases for 
inventory orders, including allow- 
ances for reliability of sales fore- 
casts, possibly resulting in an in- 
inventory more sensitive to volume 
fluctuations. It is claimed that in- 
ventory can be budgeted more closely 
and the investment in material more 
easily justified. As the shortest time- 
cycle possible is used for each speci- 
fic inventory item, material excesses 
and shortages are held to a mini- 
mum. 


Depreciation 

In “Depreciation—Better Left Un- 
said” (Accounting Review, July), 
Frank A. Singer considers some of 
the conflicting definitions of deprecia- 
tion. He emphasises the cost-spread- 
ing function of depreciation as op- 
posed to the measuring of loss of 
value through use or otherwise. Be- 
cause of this, and as his title sug- 
gests, he favours the use of the word 
“amortisation” on the grounds that 
it better describes the true function 
of the item. 


Kenneth S. Most, The Accountant, 
10 August, discusses some aspects of 
the “Scientific Estimation of De- 
preciation,” emphasising the ac- 
curacy and care necessary when 
handling amounts which are signifi- 
cantly large in proportion to the net 
profit of a business. 


Records Management 

Under the title “A Programme for 
Records Survival,” C. T. Utt outlines 
the principles of records manage- 
ment in the N.A.A. Bulletin, August. 
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SHARE YOUR IDEA 


The first “Share Your Idea” contribution, an outline of an 
Accounts Payable System, propounded by Mr. K. A. Middleton, 
which appeared in the September issue, has aroused considerable 


interest. 


UR readers have written com- 
menting on the article and sug- 
gesting variations to suit particular 
circumstances. The Editor wishes to 
thank these contributors, namely— 
S. H. MACFARLANE (N.S.W.), 
A.A.S.A., A.C.I1.8. 

S. F. KEMP (S.A.), A.A.S.A. 

B. W. POWERS (N.S.W.), A.A.S.A. 

A. G. CATE (N.Z.), A.A.S.A., 

A.R.A.N.Z. 

To some extent these correspond- 
ents’ articles overlap. The original 
contributor has therefore been asked 
to summarise, compare and comment 
on the salient features of these con- 
tributions. 

It was originally suggested that 


among the objectives of an Accounts 
Payable system are the following:— 
To provide a record of the trans- 
actions of each vendor. 
To show at the end of each period 


(e.g. monthly) the outstanding 
liability for accounts payable. 

To record each transaction in the 
period to which it relates. 

Some easy reference to the past 
transactions with each vendor is 
highly desirable. The need for such 
a record arises frequently in the 
course of certifying invoices and in 
reconciling with vendor’s statements. 
This purpose may be served by the 
maintenance of a Creditors’ Ledger 
or some more simplified record such 
as filed copies of “advice to payees” 
(or whatever title may be given to 
details of a payment), or filed copies 
of paid invoices and the accompany- 
ing statements. 

The second and third objectives 
are necessary in order to provide up 
to date monthly accounting reports. 
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Mr. MACFARLANE considers that 
the most suitable system for a par- 
ticular business is determined by the 
following :— 


(a) Volume, i.e. the number of purchase 
invoices. 

(b) The number of suppliers’ accounts. 

(c) The number of classifications in the 
distribution or analysis of the pur- 
chase debits, and 

(d) The length of the accounting period. 


We could, perhaps, assume the 
desirable length of the accounting 
period to be one month, thus reducing 
the above to three factors. 


Mr. POWERS has offered a simpli- 
fied system for a small business as 
follows :— 


“Invoices are received and checked as 
usual, but instead of being entered in the 
Purchase Journal, are collected on a bull- 
dog clip, one clip for each month. Thus all 
February invoices should be _ clipped 
together by about 10 March. All state- 
ments received are kept on another clip. 
In due course each supplier’s invoices are 
checked against his statement and attached 
to the back of the statement with a slide-on 
clip. Any necessary alteration to the 
statement (e.g. deducting a payment for 
the previous month made too late to be 
shown) is made so that the balance shown 
is the total of the invoices for the month. 


“The statement is rubber stamped with 
a stamp such as this: 


nvs. c ed 
Dissection 
P.J. Folio 
No. 


“Initials are inserted against the item, 
‘Invs. checked’. The account to which the 
amount is to be charged is entered under 
‘Dissection’ and initialled. It will nor- 
mally happen that all the items from the 
one supplier will be chargeable to the 
one account; in the few cases when it is 
not so, the various accounts will be shown 
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Caen = 


with the amount to be charged. Thus a 
statement for £40/8/- might appear: 





Dissection 
Purchase £33/8/- 
Tools £7 


“The statements are next sorted into 
alphabetical order. One entry for each 
supplier for the month is now made in 
the Purchase Journal from the statement, 
with the amount extended into the 
appropriate dissection column (or columns). 
The folio number or internal invoice number 
is entered against the item PJ. Folio (or 
PJ. Inv. No.) in the rubber stamp on the 
statement and initialled. In due course 
these items, which are in alphabetical 
order, will be posted in the Creditors’ 
Ledger. 

“On payment day, cheques are drawn 
covering the statements (still in alphabeti- 
cal order) and after the cheque number is 
entered on the statement in the rubber 
stamp, invoices are detached and cheques 
and statements are posted off. When the 
statements are received back with the 
receipts, each group of invoices with its 
statement and receipt is stapled together 
and each stapled set is filed in cheque 
number order (which will still be alphabeti- 
cal order, apart from the odd short-term 
accounts which have been dealt with in the 
same way as previously).” 

Mr. Middleton suggests that the Creditors’ 
Ledger could be dispensed with by pro- 
viding a special column in the Purchase 
Journal for the insertion of the cheque 
number. 

“A Creditors’ Control Account could be 
kept and reconciled against the outstanding 
accounts represented by the unpaid entries 
in the Purchase Journal (i.e. those entries 
without a cheque number inserted against 
them).” 


Mr. Macfarlane suggests that: 

“If the number of invoices is large, day 
by day posting to creditors’ accounts may be 
preferred. Advice of Payment statements 
could be prepared simultaneously.” 


Mr. Middleton summarises as fol- 
lows: 

“This implies the use of an accounting 
machine, and is offered as an alternative 
to the method described in the original 
article in the September issue. The method 
then suggested was to list all invoices 
payable (single or in batches for each 
vendor) on an Accounts Payable Sum- 
mary showing vendor’s name, invoice 
number and amount. When paid, the 
cheque number is inserted against the cor- 
responding invoice listings, so that in 
effect this takes the place of a creditors’ 
record.” 
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Mr. KEMP describes another 
method of dispensing with the Credi- 
tors’ Ledger. 


He advocates the use of a Cheque 
Authorisation form which provides for the 
summarising of invoices payable to each 
vendor, together with a posting dissection. 
Each authorisation is entered in a columnar 
Purchase Journal (specially printed with 
account numbers, and with each line 
numbered). The Purchase Journal sheets 
are numbered for each month and the 
cheque authorisation number is governed 
by (i) month. (ii) page no. (iii) line no. 
Thus 10-4-26 = October, page 4, line 26. 


The cheques when drawn are entered in 
a Cash Disbursement Record as follows: 
Date, cheque no., authorisation no., amount, 
payee. 


No Creditors’ Ledger is kept, but a 
Creditors’ Control Account is kept by 
posting from the total of the Purchase 
Journal and the Cash Disbursements 
Record. The balance of the Creditors’ Con- 
trol Account is reconciled with the out- 
standing accounts at the end of each month 
in the following manner:— 


(1) All Cheque Authorisations due in 
the same month are entered first in 
the journal, a _ sub-total being 
recorded at this stage. 


(2) Authorisations relating to the cur- 
rent month but due in the following 
month are entered after these 
entries. 


At the end of the month, the balance of 
the Creditors’ Control Account should 
agree with the difference between the total 
and the sub-total of the Purchase Journal. 

One further record is kept under Mr. 
Kemp’s system, namely a Creditors’ Refer- 
ence Book which consists of loose-leaf 
sheets entered from the authorisations. 
(One sheet is used for each payee). The 
entries consist of the date, amount, author- 
isation number. 


As Mr. Macfarlane points out, the number 
of debit account dissections to be made 
should determine the method of analysis. 
Where the number of dissections is not 
numerous a Purchase Journal is suitable. 
A variant of this method suggested by 
Mr. Macfarlane is the use of a peg board. 
However, where the analysis is into a 
large number of accounts a_ separate 
Analysis Ledger for each month as 
originally suggested, (c.f. September) may 
be the answer. 


In a system described by Mr. 
CATE the analysis of accounts is 
made only at the point of payment 
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through a detailed dissection in the 
cash book. Unpaid invoices at the 
end of the period are brought into 
account by journal entry. However, 
where the invoices are numerous this 
would be a major job of dissection 
if done monthly. 


However, Mr. Cate has some inter- 
esting comments to make concerning 
accounts payable routines generally, 
and the role of the public accountant 
in this regard. He writes as follows: 


“From observation in four States in 
Australia and in New Zealand and from 
experience in business organisations, large, 
small and intermediate, in both countries, 
I appreciate that information disseminated 
on this subject can prove most helpful to 
the smaller companies and businesses. 

“Tt is amazing the number of firms which 
persist in maintaining a Creditors’ Ledger 
and laboriously number and write up 
invoices in the Purchases Journal whence 
postings are made to the Ledger. If the 
largest company, which incidentally 
employs up to fifty or more full-time clerks 
on Accounts Payable in its branches, can 
do without a Creditors’ Ledger, there is 
no reason why any other firm should 
regard it as a necessity. I have heard many 
arguments advanced to support its exist- 
ence, not one of which has satisfied me 
that the information gleaned could not 
have been gained by another and more 
economical method. In every case I have 
found that either inertia or an unwilling- 
ness to alter the existing system, ‘because 
the staff are used to it’ or ‘because it 
suits the auditors’, supplies the reason for 
failing to change over to modern methods. 

“As the comments which follow, every 
fair-minded man will agree, contain a 
modicum of truth, there is no reason for 
public accountants to take umbrage. Even 
as the physician is not the most competent 
to advise on surgery, so the public account- 
ant is not necessarily the most competent 
to advise on commercial accounting, 
although, for the want of a better adviser, 
he is frequently called upon to fill this 
function. 

“Every business must have a beginning 
and, whilst it is still operating in a small 
way, the ‘books’ are usually ‘kept’ by a 
public accountant. By the time the business 
has grown to a size to justify its own 
accounting system, the vublic accountant 
becomes the auditor. He is usually con- 
sulted on systems and methods to be used 
in the embryo accounting system and, 
often unwittingly, recommends procedures 
which will facilitate the audit. Now, we 
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are not in business to work for the auditor; 
we are in business to make profit for 
ourselves and one of the avenues involved 
is to do work which must be done by the 
least expensive method. Audits of Receipts 
(unsatisfactory, because they cannot detect 
collusion) are still being conducted in far 
too many cases. Even a random audit of 
Disbursements (ascertaining from the 
documents the amount which the firm is 
entitled to pay) is better; a complete audit 
of disbursements is, of course, ideal. 


“Have our public accountants any idea 
what will be taught in the post-graduate 
courses at University colleges for business 
administration now required for public 
accountancy practice in U.S.A.? They will 
learn a great deal about integrating and 
streamlining commercial accounting pro- 
cedures which will help them in recom- 
mending sound and economical methods to 
their clients.” 


— — 


Book Review 





Lewis’ Australian Bankruptcy Law: 
Fourth Edition by J. F. Patrick; 
Law Book Company of Australasia 
Pty. Ltd., Sydney, 1955; pp. xx 
+ 307; Price 37/6. 


This well-known textbook aims at 
presenting a general introduction to 
Australian bankruptcy law; this aim 
is achieved. 


For a student in commerce, this 
fourth edition of Australian Bank- 
ruptcy Law ranks as one of the most 
up-to-date books on the subject: it 
summarises the law existing at about 
January, 1955. 


After giving a short history, the 
book surveys liability to, and acts of, 
bankruptcy. Then follow chapters 
discussing procedure in bankruptcy, 
proofs of debt, and trustees. Parts 
XI and XII of the Act are succinctly 
treated. The sections on administer- 
ing the estate lead logically to a 
chapter which covers discharge of 
bankrupt. Offences in bankruptcy 
are dealt with in the final chapter. 


KEITH G. JONES. 
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THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF ACCOUNTING 


PART II 


The following article is based on an address given by 
WILLIAM C. O’HALLORAN, F.A.S.A., A.C.1.8., to the 


A.S.A. Students’ 


CONCEPTS AND DOCTRINES 


George O. May, senior partner in 
the firm of Price, Waterhouse & 
Co., of America, in a paper delivered 
in 1935, made a statement which has 
been quoted by nearly every lecturer 
and writer since, either with or 
without acknowledgment. I quote it 
also, not out of fear that I may be 
regarded as a heretic if I don’t, but 
because it is important as an opening 
to this section of this historical 
review. The quotation (in part) 
says :— 


“There is little to suggest that .. . 
accounting has been consciously 
influenced to any considerable extent 
by economic thought. The fact is, 
rather, I think, that accounting is a 
tool of business, and that the develop- 
ment of accounting, like the develop- 
ment of business law, has been deter- 
mined by the practice of business 
men !”” ; 


Discussing the implications of this 
quotation, N. S. Young stated in 
1944—“If we accept the view that 
accounting is primarily an instru- 
ment of business enterprise, it be- 
came inevitable that when account- 
ants were required to measure and 
record the infinite variety and com- 
plexity of transactions which form 
the basis of enterprise activity, they 
should have found it necessary to 
establish certain conventions, con- 
ventions which in the words of Gil- 
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Society of Western Australia. 


man ‘are of importance because they 


control the design of accounting’. 


It is necessary, therefore, that we 
should consider the various concepts 
and doctrines separately, in order 
that we may understand their force 
and place in the whole scheme of 
accounting. 


Originally, accounting was of 
goods and of money (or its equiva- 
lent). It was merely a record of what 
was received, of what was disbursed 
and of the balance remaining. This 
accounting applied equally to the 
owner and to his agent. When com- 
merce developed, the accounting was 
still on the same lines, but a diver- 
gence now took place so that the 
results of the dealings of a venture, 
such as the purchase of a parcel of 
merchandise, was accounted and the 
gain or loss ascertained. This was 
the birth of the “Equity Convention 
(or Concept)”. When the Italian 
partnerships, the commenda and the 
societas, were developed, the transi- 
tion was in full operation as the 
accounts of the partnerships were 
dealt with as entities. When the 
trading activities of these partner- 
ships spread over Europe, so 
branches became established, the 
entity concept still operated to the 
extent that these branches were 
accounted separately, although with 
head office accounts as in current 
accounting. De Roover makes special 





reference to the term “Ragione” in 
use in Italian accounting, and states 
that its meaning ranged from a 
statement of accounts of a firm as a 
whole to that of one of its branches. 
For instance, “la ragione di Parigi”’ 
would refer to the Paris branch as 
an accounting entity. 


With the development of corporate 
enterprise and the divorcement of 
management from _ proprietorship, 
this entity concept has assumed 
greater importance, so that now it 
is as stated by Louis Goldberg, i.e., 


“... The basic convention in 
accounting is the fiction or assump- 
tion that any enterprise for which 
double entry accounting records are 
maintained acquires a distinct, if 
artificial, accounting personality. It 
is an accounting entity distinct from 
its proprietor or proprietors, no 
matter how closely or how tenuously 
related they may be in law.” Further, 
“an individual business or trading 
company is an entity distinct from 
all other individual businesses or 
trading companies despite the pos- 
sibility that two or more businesses 
or companies may be owned by the 
same person.” 


The next more important of the 
conventions is the “Continuity (or 
Going-concern) Concept”. This is a 
comparatively modern concept. 
Whilst enterprise consisted of the 
single venture type of business, 
where there were no permanent or 
semi-permanent assets such as land, 
buildings, plant, etc., there was no 
difficulty in ascertaining the gains 
or losses. With the development of 
the large-scale enterprise with 
extended commercial and industrial 
transactions, which could not be 
arbitrarily split into separate ven- 
tures, and there were necessarily 
considerable investments in fixed 
assets, it became necessary to evolve 
a means of measuring the profit- 
ability or otherwise of the business 
entity. 
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Theoretically, in modern commerce 
a business is established on the 


basis of an indefinitely long duration 
of life. It is not intended that it shall 
function for a comparatively short 
time. Particularly is this so in the 
case of companies, which are deemed 
to have “perpetual succession”. 


Accounting was therefore faced 
with the problem of ascertaining 
the profitability or otherwise of the 
concern from time to time, and in 
doing so, faced with the problem of 
the “capital assets” which would not 
be capable of evaluation on the basis 
of realisation, as this had become 
impracticable. The concept has 
therefore been adopted that those 
assets which are used-up or change 
their nature within a comparatively 
short period are deemed “current 
assets” and valued on the basis of 
realisability; those assets, which by 
their nature are “long-term expense” 
will be deemed “capital (or fixed) 
assets” and they will be written-off 
over the period of their anticipated 
economic life. On this basis, there- 
fore, the fixed assets are to be 
deemed to be worth their cost (less 
recoveries by writing-off) to the 
concern whilst it continues as a 
“going-concern”’. 


The only true method of ascer- 
taining the financial results of any 
business enterprise is to wind it up, 
realise the assets, pay the debts, and 
adjust the surplus, if any, by taking 
into consideration the money put 
into the business and that taken out. 
This drastic action is not practicable 
for the purpose of accounting, so the 


accounts are kept on the basis that 


the business is perpetual, and, in 
accordance with the “Accounting 
Period Convention”, periodical esti- 
mates are prepared to ascertain the 
trend of the business. 


This trend is obtained by a com- 
parison of the estimates. 


In order that they may be of use 
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for this purpose, several conventions 

are applied. 

1. Assets are accounted in con- 
formity with the “Continuity 
Concept”. 

. The periods in respect of which 
the accounts (or estimates) are 
prepared must be for equal 
length, if they are to be worth- 
while; 

. They must be prepared on a con- 
sistent basis. 


The “Doctrine of Consistency” 
applies to the preparation of the 
accounting statements and to the 
method of keeping accounts. 


It will be seen that the basis of the 
preparation of the accounting reports 
is governed by four main concepts 
and doctrines— 


1. The Entity Convention; 

2. The Accounting Period Conven- 
tion ; 

38. The Continuity Convention; 

4. The Doctrine of Consistency. 


These reports were originally con- 
fined to the balance sheets (summary 
of the debits and credit balances). 
A comparison of several gave a 
fairly good estimate of the position 
at the stated dates, and whether or 
not there was any improvement or 
recession, aS compared with the 
previous periods. Until recent years 
this was considered sufficient. 


With the increasing complexity of 
business the realisation was forced 
on managements that the balance 
sheet discloses “what is” and not 
“how” this came to be. The profit 
and loss statement has become recog- 
nised as being of far greater import- 
ance to the management of a busi- 
hess, as it is by control over the 
various items which are disclosed 
in the financial reports relating to 
tradings, and where relevant, to 
manufacture, that the success or 
otherwise of a business may be 
ensured. This led to a further 
development; “Budgeting Control”. 
Its use has spread so rapidly that 
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there are few businesses of any mag- 
nitude which do not use it in one 
way or another. This control is prac- 
tically an attempt at estimating the 
possible results of the coming period, 
combined with a close watch on the 
actual results as ascertained by 
monthly, quarterly or  half-yearly 
statements. The practice of budget- 
ing has been facilitated and acceler- 
ated by the introduction of cost 
accounting. 


The advent of “Costing” is sum- 
marised by R. A. Irish in his lecture 
“The Development of Corporate 
‘Accounting” as follows— 


“The economic and social basis 
of industry moved gradually from 
19th century employer-capitalism to 
20th century managerialism. Where 
the family company once ruled and 
operated the business personally, 
there has come a tendency to dis- 
perse ownership. Visible ownership 
is now a rarity and the absentee 
owner has produced an inevitable 
trend to managerial control. . . 
Managerial control has demanded 
that accounting shall be an aid to 
management, which in turn has a 
direct responsibility to shareholders 
as prospective participants in income. 
So it called for estimates by periods 
of time and by units of activity. The 
accountancy profession responded in 
traditional fashion by conceiving the 
specialist science of cost account- 
ancy.” 


This trend has also resulted in a 
recognition that the accounting 
reports are no longer prepared solely 
for the information of the pro- 
prietors of the business, but that 
they are used by other interested 
parties, such as investors, creditors, 
trustees and beneficiaries, and 
governmental instrumentalities. The 
development of the corporate enter- 
prise has helped to bring into being 
the vast investing public, which, 
unable to have close contact with 
the enterprise, has to rely on the 
information disclosed to them by 
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their managing agents, the directors. 
In recognition of the fact that the 
directors are reporting to the mem- 
bers in a fiduciary capacity, the doc- 
trine of conservatism developed to 
ensure that over-optimistic state- 
ments were not supplied. This doc- 
trine contains the three golden rules 
governing the preparation of the 
profit and loss account. These are:— 
No profits are to be taken into 
account unless they are realised in 
cash or a legal right to cash (such 
as book debts, bills, etc.) ; 

pn a a losses must be accounted; 
an 

All anticipated losses must be pro- 
vided for. 

The term “to conserve” has a 
dictionary meaning of “to keep safe 
and sound”, but directors went far 
beyond the doctrine and adopted 
what is known as a “conservative 
financial policy”. This resulted in 


manipulation of the accounts, which, 
being undisclosed, meant the building 
up of “secret reserves”. This policy 


was not frowned upon by the 
accounting profession. Indeed, the 
leading members openly espoused it 
as being essential, and even after the 
“Royal Mail” case in 1931, there was 
still a considerable advocacy of the 
principle. 

Adverse public opinion, however, 
was so strong that the “Doctrine of 
Disclosure” was adopted. This admits 
that, while it is manifestly impos- 
sible to compel the directors not to 
make adjustments to the accounts 
as a matter of policy, this will only 
be recognised as justified if the fact 
of the manipulation, and the manner, 
is disclosed in the accounts. Through 
the Companies Acts in Australia 
some attempt has been made to 
enforce this disclosure, but not 
altogether satisfactorily. In England, 
in the new 1947-48 Companies Act, 
the accounts are required to show a 
“true and fair representation” of the 
affairs and the results, in accordance 
a accounts kept on a consistent 

asis. 
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Other doctrines and concepts with 
which I propose to deal, are: 


1. The matching of costs and in- 
come; 

2. The “Monetary Convention”; and 

3. The “Doctrine of Materiality”. 


The matching of costs and income 
has arisen out of the modern con- 
tinuity of business, where so many 
transactions are uncompleted at 
balance date. It requires that all 
income which is included in any 
periodic statement must have 
charged against it the expense in- 
curred in earning that income, and 
gives rise to the practice of carrying 
forward accruals and prepayments. 


The “Monetary Convention” is 
obvious; the accounts will be kept in 
the unit of currency of the place 
where the accounts are domiciled. 


The “Doctrine of Materiality” lays 
down that the consideration to be 
given to any matter depends on its 
importance. An error of, say, £15 
in the annual inventory would not be 
material in a large concern, but, if 
there were discovered a shortage of 
£15 in the cash, it would be con- 
sidered so highly important as to 
warrant an investigation into the 
cause. 


In this paper I have endeavoured 
to trace the various concepts cover- 
ing the practice of accountancy at 
the present time. It must not be 
considered as fully conclusive as 
developments are taking place s0 
rapidly that an accountant who 
qualified five years ago, may be con- 
sidered out-of-date if he failed to 
keep in touch with current develop- 
ments. 


The growing complexity of modern 
industry and commerce has been met 
by the accountancy profession evolv- 
ing new procedures, but as business 
increases its demands, so it also 
requires greater speed in the pro- 
vision of the information needed for 
efficient management. This has 
resulted in the accountant calling 
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into collaboration the mechanical and 
electronic engineer. 

We hear a lot about mechanisation 
or, as it is also known “automation”. 
The accountant, if he stands up to 
the challenge, has nothing to fear 
from automation. He should welcome 
it for it will relieve him of the 
drudgery of his profession and give 
him increased opportunity to use his 
time more effectively. It is up to the 
accountant himself. Depending on 
his thinking and attitude to the 
challenge of automation he can be- 
come a slave to the machine or he can 
use the machine as a tool and be its 
master. 

Some students have mentioned 
their fear that automation may 
impair their future security. My 
answer is that fifty years ago, when 
there was little mechanisation in the 
office, two per cent of the population 
was engaged in clerical work. At the 
present time the percentage has risen 
to twelve. 

A commentary by Professor R. J. 
Chambers published in January 1950 
summarises what I mean by account- 
= facing up to the future. He 
said: 

“I believe that responsibility is a 

code of conduct voluntarily 


assumed. The wider responsibili- 
ties of accountants as such to the 
community embrace such prac- 
tices, voluntarily adopted, as are 
deemed to be conductive to what 
the profession believes to be the 
greater advantage to the com- 
munity in economic satisfactions, 
in social institutions and in politi- 
cal and economic freedoms. These 
responsibilities will only be 
assumed if we examine thoroughly 
the social, industrial and commer- 
cial implications of accounting 
practices and theory, and so 
formulate some concept of the 
place of accounting in the fabric 

of the society of which we are a 

part. That task is a stern challenge 

to us all.” 
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PENSIONS AND RETIREMENT PLANS 


“The Cost of Human Deprecia- 
tion,” or superannuation, is discussed 
by Cornelius Kurtz in the July issue 
of The Accounting Review. He points 
out the social and business advan- 
tages of adequately providing for 
employee retirement. 

The Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants in England and Wales an- 
nounces the extension of the pen- 
sion scheme to include pensions for 
the employees of members, The Ac- 
countant, 17 August. 

The plan for retirement benefits 
arranged by the Institute of Char- 
tered Accountants of Scotland is dis- 
cussed and compared in some of its 
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details with that of the English In- 
stitute in The Accountant, 3 August. 

A full review by an insurance 
broker of the Chartered Accoun- 
tants’ Retirement Benefits Scheme, 
CARBS, and comparisons between 
its terms and benefits and those of- 
fered by ordinary insurance policies, 
appears in The Accountant, 28 Sep- 
tember. 

A correspondent makes some com- 
ments and comparisons between the 
pension scheme of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England 
and Wales and those obtainable 
from insurance companies, in The 
Accountant, 6 July. 
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DECIMAL COINAGE FOR AUSTRALIA 
PRO AND CON 


The Editor, 


Sir, 

I should like to plump solidly for the 
scheme suggested by Mr. McFarland, based 
on a new unit (say, the “Austral”) of 100 
pence—8/4. 

The immense advantage of the Mc- 
Farland scheme is that it requires no new 
coins, initially, and conversion to the new 
scheme is simplicity itself. I cannot under- 
stand Mr. Rennick’s statement (September 
issue) that it would require “many mental 
gymnastics for each transaction performed 
during the conversion period”. The only 
operation needed is to bring present 
amounts to pence—a far simpler matter 
than the fearsome table accompanying Mr. 
Rennick’s scheme. can see no major 
difficulty about the Austral scheme, which 
does not also attach to Mr. Rennick’s 
scheme. Both of them raise a psychologi- 
cal difficulty which affects any scheme based 
on a 10/- or 8/4 unit—that is, how is the 

rivate citizen going to switch his values? 

en he talks about a “fiver”, what will 
it mean under the new scheme(s)? Here 
the Austral has the advantage, since £5 
equals exactly 12 Australs instead of 12.50 
Rennicks. However, let us work a few 
practical examples: 

(1) What will £68/18/11 look like in 
Australs, etc.? Well, we multiply the £’s 
by 2.4 for a start. For those who, like 
myself, dislike multiplying or dividing by 
strange figures, it boils down to two simple 
operations in four times. Divide the £’s 
by 4 and multiply by 10—put a nought on. 
This, of course, is 2.5 times. Too much? 
Well, reduce by 1/25th. Multiply by 4 
and divide by 100. The result, for £68, 
is £68 x 4 equals £17; multiplied by 10 
gives £170, or, in numbers, 170.00; 170 x 4 
equals 680: divide by 100—6.80; from 
which £68 has now been made into A163.20. 
18/11 equals 227 pence, or A2.27; so that 
£68/18/11 now becomes A165.47. 

No doubt for those who want them tables 
and ready reckoners will duly be furnished. 
But the above calculation took only a frac- 
tional part of the time needed to set the 
above out—about a quarter of a minute, 
in bed, with the light out! 

(2) Rough equivalents will no doubt 
soon establish themselves. Suppose the 
basic wage goes to £13 p.w. That would 
be A31.2, or roundly 30 Australs a week. 
Suits costing 20 guineas would be “roughly” 
50 Australs (50.4 exactly). In the end it 
would cause no more trouble (and actually 
a lot less) than does our present habit of 
dividing yearly sums by 50 to get weekly 
amounts, whereas we know the year has 
52 weeks. 
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One new note is needed. It would neces- 
sarily be distinctive. All other notes would 
automatically assume the new values— 
A1.20, A2.40, A12.00, A24.00—which values 
could be overprinted in large figures on 
new notes issued, until they were replaced 
by a new set of values. atever system 
comes in, our present penny must be re- 
tained. Otherwise an enormous amount 
of slotting in phones and meters, ete., 
would have to be scrapped. 

R. V. HEAD, A.A.S.A., 
Ashfield, N.S.W. 


The Editor, 
Sir, 

I have been struck by the fact that most 
suggestions seem to regard the pound as 
the starting point and either try to retain 
it as the largest unit of currency at its 
present value or split it into two. The 
pound has also been referred to as the 
‘main”, “principal” and “basic” unit of 
our currency. May I suggest that it is not. 

To my mind the basic unit of our pre 
sent currency is the penny. Reference to 
the Oxford Dictionary meaning of the word 
“base” supports this view. The fact that 
we also have other units such as the 
shilling (12 pennies) and the pound (240 
pennies) is purely a matter of historical 
accident. 

There is no logical reason why we should 
have to retain the pound at its present 
value. (What is its present value any- 
way?) 

If we retain the penny as our basic unit 
we can readily change to a decimal coinage 
without upsetting all our price structure 
and ideas of values. This seems to me 
preferable to establishing a new basic unit, 
as Mr. Kidd suggests, equal to the present 
halfpenny. 

For all we have to do is to establish a 
new unit of 100 pence which could be 
called anything that may seem suitable 
(what about the good old Australian term 
“Quid”, or an “Artie” or “Ming”!). The 
obvious advantages of this are: 

It requires no conversion tables or 
arithmetical calculations to convert prices 
from the old to the new coinage. What 
was previously worth 10/6 (126 pence) 
would still be worth 126 pence—now re- 
ferred to as 1.26 “quids” or whatever 
they are called. To make it easy m 
larger sums 3 “quids” would equal the 
geecinke £1/5/- and 12 “quids” equal 


The present coins and notes could con- 
tinue in circulation unchanged un 
gradually replaced in the normal course 
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of events. The present pound would 

still be worth 240 e or 2.40 “quids”. 

New notes and coins for “quids”, fifty 

nce, twenty-five pence, tenpence and 
wepence could be struck to eventually 
replace the present florins, shillings, six- 
pences and threepences. But there is no 
necessity for this to be rushed. 

This basis for a decimal coinage seems 
to have considerable advantages of sim- 
plicity and ease of making the transition 
over the various schemes for dividing either 
the present £ or 10/- into 100 parts or of 
starting with the halfpenny as the basic 
unit so as to have a — unit roughly 
equivalent to a dollar (real values, not 
resent artificial pegged exchange rates). 
or present notes and currency, books, 
forms and machines could continue to be 
used until it was convenient to change 
or replace them. For we would still be 
working on the same basic unit of currency 
—one penny. 

—R. W. ROBERTSON, B.Com.(Melb.), 
A.A.S.A., A.C.LS., A.F.A.IL.M., A.1.S.M. 


The Editor, 


Sir, 

Most of the articles on decimal coinage 
appearing in your Journal have dealt only 
with one or two aspects involved in the 
conversion of fractional coinage into the 
decimal system. 

Those who advocate the substitution of 
ten pennies for 1/- instead of 12 as at 
present would depreciate the purchasing 
power of the unit, at most by 20%, and 
by lesser amounts according to the group- 
ing of purchases: a penny, instead of being 
worth as at present 1/12th of a unit, will, 
under conversion, be worth 1/10th of a 
unit. In other words an article now selling 
six for a shilling, or 2d. each, will then be 
selling five for a shilling. 

As the trend of the economy shows a 
mild dose of inflation annually, and with 
basic costs still rising, who will pay for 
the appreciation of coinage if goods are 
to become cheaper? Conversely, can the 
public pay more for articles, the present 
prices of which are taxing the capacity to 

y? When one realises that the prices 
n which pennies count outnumber other 
transactions by over 100 to 1, one realises 
that conversion will be difficult and arbi- 
trary. A purchaser does not desire to 
group his purchases to save loss in con- 
version which will occur in any change of 
currency. 

To sum up. Conversion is desirable 
from the point of view of big business, but 
the cost of conversion will have to be met 
by the thousands of small purchases with 
& resultant rise in the cost of living index. 


A. S. KELSEY, A.A.S.A., A.C.LS., 
Balhannah, South Australia. 
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The Editor, 
Sir, 

My comments are on the costs of the 
equipment necessary to introduce the new 
system. Strange as it may seem, I feel 

at the costs should be “NIL”. 

I base this remarkable assumption on 
my personal experiences in dealing with 
the sterling and decimal systems. In my 
office there is an adding machine with a 
full keyboard, capable of registering 
£999,999.19.1ld. with a total running into 
£9,000,000, etc. I found that a simple ad- 
justment carried out by the manufacturers 
of the machine, does not show the shillings 
and | sy when a whole pound number is 
listed. I am thus enabled to add a column 
of decimal currency, each item not exceed- 
ing 10,000, and total up to 99999.99. As 
this amount of currency is fairly high, 
and is not often exceeded by the smaller 
businessman who would not be in a posi- 
tion to re-equip his office with new machin- 
ery, the cost question is therefore non- 
existent. 

Even if the cost of a small alteration, 
as mentioned above, is too great, it is quite 
simple to disregard the noughts that would 
be shown on the normal machine when a 
whole number of pounds is recorded. 

For those companies able to stand the 
cost of re-equipment, a gesture by a 
sympathetic( ?) Government would be to 
allow the initial costs of re-equipping for 
decimalisation as a deduction in the year 
of income in which the expense takes place. 
This last thought is but a pious hope. 

V. PROSSER, 
Punchbowl, N.S.W. 


The Editor, 
Sir, 

My letter was one of the first published 
on the question of decimal coinage and 
since then a number of interesting com- 
ments have followed. 

The proposals that have appeared over 
the past few months seem to fall into 
three main categories: 

1. The pound or ten shillings is divided 

into one thousand units. 

2. The pound or ten shillings is divided 

into one hundred units. 

3. The penny or the halfpenny is multi- 

plied by one hundred. 

The scheme that I propounded some 
months ago was based on multiplying the 
penny by one hundred, and at that time 
I thought that this scheme was an original 
one. I have no doubt that the various 
correspondents consider that the schemes 
they are propounding are also original. In 
actual fact they are not. I discovered, 
somewhat to my consternation, that my 
scheme was thirty years old and had 
originally been propounded by the Empire 
Decimal Association back in 1926. Some 
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of the other schemes are over one hundred 
years old! 

While it is comparatively easy to evolve 
a scheme, it is much more difficult to have 
the scheme adopted. Throughout the years 
numerous investigations have been made, 
committees have been set up, and numerous 
reports written, and we still have not 
achieved a decimal coinage system. The 
reason for this seems to me to be that 
the people generally do not understand 
what is meant by a decimal coinage sys- 
tem, and they have no idea of its virtues 
and the tremendous savings that could be 
effected both in terms of money and time. 

Because the populace generally is not 
pressing for decimal coinage little or no 
action is taken by the Legislature and no 
real move is made to alter the currency. 
It is all very well for accountants to talk 
about decimal currency, but the greater 
part of the population considers any such 
discussion to be purely academic and some- 
thing which concerns accountants only. 

The politicians take their lead from their 
constituents, and if the constituents are 
not interested neither are the politicians. 
It therefore seems to me essential that a 
strong publicity campaign should be or- 
ganised, and it seems to follow from this 
that all accountancy institutes and com- 
mercial bodies (such as chambers of com- 
merce) and all major business undertakings 
must be prepared to get together and put 
a lot of hard work into getting some sort 
of decimal currency adopted. 

It is also necessary to bring forcibly to 
the attention of the politicians that decimal 
currency is wanted by a substantial number 
of people, and I do not think it would do 
any harm if all members of the Society 
wrote to their Federal member asking him 
whether he was in favour of decimal cur- 
rency, what form of decimal currency he 
favoured, and what he was doing to bring 
it into existence. 

A concerted approach to the committee 
set up to study decimal currency should 
also be made and generally every effort 
should be made to keep the ball moving. 
If this is not done, the question of decimal 
currency will again be pigeon-holed. 

So far as I am concerned, any form of 
decimal currency is better than our pre- 
sent currency, but I do think .that some 
of the schemes propounded have faults 
which would make them particularly diffi- 
cult to implement. I feel that it is essen- 
tial to have a complete acceptance of the 
principle of decimal currency by the gen- 
eral public and for this to be achieved it 
seems to be necessary to have a system 
that is simple and easily understood. This 
is one of the main advantages of the 
scheme which I have put forward, namely 
the “8/4—cent” scheme. 
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As this scheme does not alter the value 
of any of the present monetary units, it 
becomes, so far as the general public is 
concerned, merely a matter of learning 
that an “Austral” (or whatever you like 
to call it) is worth eight shillings and 
fourpence, and that half an Austral is 
worth four shillings and twopence and so 
on, and this is not very difficult to under- 
stand. 


It also means that the change can be 
made gradually so that the public has 
ample time to get used to the new coinage 
which, in my opinion, could and should be 
used concurrently with the present coinage. 
People could and would use florins and 
twenty-pence pieces in the same way as 
they used and understood florins and half- 
crowns not so many years ago. 


If the value of the coinage is changed 
the change must be made overnight. It 
would confuse a great number of people 
because they will not have taken the 
trouble to find out what the change means. 
It will lead to some measure of inflation. 
For instance, until such time as _ public 
telephones are altered a telephone call 
which now costs threepence would cost 
3.6 pence. It will lead to speculation be- 
cause those coins which are to increase in 
value will be hoarded to take advantage 
of the increase. The change-over of ac- 
counting machines and cash registers will 
take years to effect because there are just 
not enough mechanics available to take 
eare of the change-over quickly. All these 
things would inevitably lead to confusion, 
resentment, and opposition, and possible 
failure of the decimal system. 


If the change-over is spread over a 
period, and with the 8/4—<cent system as it 
could and should be, the practical problem 
largely disappears. There is, for instance, 
even now nothing to stop stock ledgers 
and cost ledgers being kept on decimal 
accounting machines with the appro- 
priate conversion when required. 
realise, of course, that sooner of later the 
present system must be discarded and the 
new system established in its place, but 
if the two currencies had been running 
concurrently, and if the machine change- 
over had been taking place over a period, 
the change-over should be smoother than 
if it were brought into effect in full as at 
a given date. 


I trust that what I have set out above 
may be of some assistance in this dis- 
cussion, and above all I hope that the 
present move towards decimal currency 
will achieve a much greater measure of 
success than previous efforts. 

W. J. McFARLAND, A.A.S.A., 
Fivedock, N.S.W. 
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AUSTRALIAN SOCIETY OF ACCOUNTANTS 


Election of Divisional 
Councillors and Auditors 


The attention of members of the Aus- 
tralian Society of Accountants is drawn to 
the following by-laws regarding the elec- 
tion of Divisional Councillors and Auditors: 


“No person shall be elected to the office 
of Councillor or Auditor of a Division 
unless he shall have been nominated for 
such office. Every nomination shall be in 
writing signed by two members and the 
eandidate and shall be lodged with the 
State Registrar of such Division twenty- 
eight days before the ordinary general 
meeting of such division. 


“PROVIDED that a retiring member of 
the Council and a retiring Auditor shall be 
deemed to have been nominated for re- 
election at the annual general meeting at 
which his office terminates unless prior to 
such meeting he notifies the State Registrar 
in writing that he does not seek re-elec- 


The following Councillors and Auditors 
are due to retire at the next annual meet- 
ings of the Divisions as set out here- 
under:— 


New South Wales: 
Councillors :— 

Retirement by rotation of time in 
accordance with Article 100(2): 
Messrs. E. A. Cupit, W. P. Henson, 
O. H. Paton and R. K. Yorston. 

Retirement of newly elected Councillors 
in accordance with Article 104A: 
Messrs. G. . Andrews, E. B. 
Cheetham and R. F. Jarman. 


Auditor: Mr. H. C. E. Wilton. 


South Australia: 
Councillors :— 

Retirement by rotation of time in 
accordance with Article 100(2):— 
Messrs E. M. Garrett*, J. A. Keenan, 
R, L. Mathews and D. P. Williams. 
*Not seeking re-election. 


Auditor: Mr. E. H. Burgess. 


Western Australia: 
Councillors :— 

Retirement by rotation of time in 
accordance with Article 100(2): 
Messrs. L. Beasley, G. L. Brodrick, 
H. M. Ellis and A. H. Johson. 

Auditor: Mr. C. A. Hendry. 


Queensland: 
Councillors :— 

Retirement in accordance with Article 
100 (2): Messrs. R. F. Butt, J. H. 
Devitt, A. S. Donnelly, W. T. Reid 
and C. D. Wrigley. 

Auditor: Mr. L. T. N. Crawford. 
Victoria: 
Councillors :— 

Retirement by rotation of time in 
accordance with Article 100(2): 
Messrs. J. R. Barber, G. E. Fitz- 
gerald, H. McE. Scambler, R. S. 
Sharp. 

Auditor: Mr. T. L. Coleman. 


Tasmania: 
Councillors :— 
Retirement by rotation of time in 
accordance with Article 100(2): 
Messrs. A. H. Braby,* F. Gason, D 
W. Tapping and R. Woolley. 
*Not seeking re-election. 


Auditor: Mr. L. L. Hibbard. 








NEWS AND NOTES 


Australian Society of 
Accountants 


VICTORIA 


Members interested in bowls spent an 
enjoyable evening at the Brighton Bowling 
Club on 5 December, when teams compris- 
ing some 40 members of the Society com- 
peted against representatives of the 
Brighton Club. 
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The winning four of the Society included 
Messrs. A. H. Etherington, C. V. Smith, 
O. B. Hughes, L. A. Sayers. 

The thanks of the Society are due to the 
Brighton Club which made available its 
excellent facilities for this event. 


Annual Christmas Luncheon 


The annual Christmas luncheon took 
place on 10 December at The Victoria Ltd. 
and was attended by approximately 265 
members. An excellent musical programme 
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was provided by talented artists and mem- 
bers present had an excellent opportunity 
to get-together and exchange seasonal 
greetings. 


Golf Day 

The annual golf day was held this year 
at the Metropolitan Golf Club on 5 Decem- 
ber and a total of 116 players, including 
four ladies, took part. The combination of 
beautiful weather, a lovely course and the 
excellent facilities of the Club made the 
day most enjoyable for all. 


The winners of the competition were as 
follows: 

Four-ball best-ball against Stableford— 
N. Burley and D. C. Hobba—45 points. 

18 holes Stableford: 

Handicaps 16 and under—R. M. Martin 
—39 points. 

Handicaps 17 and over—M. B. Green— 
88 points. 


Family Circle Discussion 

Dr. H. F. Craig, A.A.S.A., of W. D. 
Scott & Co. Pty. Ltd. was the speaker at the 
discussion held on 11 December, his subject 
being “Analyzing the Cost of Capital by 
Break-Even Procedures”. This subject, 
which has been extensively discussed in 
overseas journals, was well received by 
members. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Activities Programme, 1958 

The activities committee of the South 
Australian Divisional Council has drawn 
up a programme of activities for the year 
1958, details of which are as follows:— 


February 19: Bowls Evening 
March 28: Annual General Meeting 
April: Lecture 
May 25: Members’ Luncheon 
June: Annual Golf Match with Institute 
of Chartered Accountants 
Paid Series of Lectures 
July: Annual Lecture in the University 
of Adelaide 
August: Film Evening 
September: Members’ Dinner 
October: Lecture 
The attention of members is drawn par- 
ticularly to the bowls evening and as it 
is not intended to circularise all members 
concerning this function, any member 
wishing to take part is requested to com- 
municate with the State Registrar. 
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News of Members: 


Mr. J. Ashcroft, A.A.S.A. (Prov.) has 
been appointed assistant secretary of 
Swallow & Ariell Ltd., Melbourne. 


Mr. D. F. Thomas, A.A.S.A. has been 
appointed secretary of the Adelaide 
Chamber of Commerce. He took up his 
appointment in October, 1957. 


Mr. D. G. Jamieson, A.A.S.A., secretary 
of Malcolm Reid & Co. Ltd., has been ap- 
pointed a director of that company. 


Mr. J. A. Evans, F.A.S.A., manager of 
the South Australian branch of the National 
Mutual Life Association, has been appointed 
manager of the New South Wales Branch 
of the association. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Mr. Gordon Andrews, M.B.E., A.A.S.A,, 
F.C.LS., secretary, Nock and Kirby Ltd, 
Mr. E. B. Cheetham, F.A.S.A., financial 
manager, Lustre Hosiery Ltd., and Mr. 
R. F. Jarman, F.A.S.A., F.C.A.A., manager 
of accounting machine division, Chartres 
Ltd., have been appointed to fill the vacan- 
cies on the N.S.W. Divisional Council. 


WOLLONGONG BRANCH 
Members of the Wollongong Branch and 
students held their annual dinner at the 
Grand Hotel, Wollongong, on 22 November. 
After the enjoyable dinner interesting 
films provided by courtesy of the Shell 
Company were shown. 





Annual Divine Service 


The fifth annual combined Divine 
Service of the N.S.W. accountancy and 
secretarial professions will be held in 
St. Andrew’s Cathedral at 5.30 p.m. on 
Tuesday, 11 February, 1958. 

His Excellency, the Governor of 
New South Wales, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral E. W. Woodward, C.B., C.B.E. 
D.S.O., will attend the Service. 

The Councils of the co-operating 
Institutes invite all members of the 
professions and their relatives and 
friends to be present for this single 
purpose of devotion and thanksgiving. 
The congregation is asked to be seated 
ten minutes before the commence- 
ment of the Service. 

The authorities at St. Mary's 
Cathedral advise that a similar Ser- 
vice will be held, under their own 
auspices, later in the year. 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


At the November luncheon of the Society, 
Mr. D. O. Temby, B.E., A.M.1.E.(Aust.), 
Director of Industrial Development, spoke 
on the “Industrial Potential in Western 
Australia”. 

Mr. R. L. Ross, A.A.S.A., has been elected 
president of the Taxpayers’ Association of 
W.A. in place of Mr. J. M. Groom, F.A.S.A.., 
who has resigned after five years in that 
position. Mr. W. N. Morrison, F.A.S.A., is 
vice-president of the association. 


TASMANIA 


Mr. Graham M. A. Alcock, F.A.S.A., has 
taken over the public accountancy practice 
formerly carried on by Miss D. B. Fulton, 
F.AS.A., F.C.LS., as from 18 Novem- 
ber, 1957. The business will be continued 
in the same name and at the former 
address, 122 Collins Street, Hobart. 


The State President of the Tasmanian 
Division, Mr. Q. McDougall, F.A.S.A., has 
been appointed to the board of manage- 
ment of St. David’s Cathedral. 


QUEENSLAND 


Following advice from the Society’s 
research officer that the Queensland Divi- 
sion had been allotted the subject of “What 
are the Bases of Price Decisions?”, the 
initial meeting of the Queensland Research 
Committee was held on 25 November. 

The committee comprises the following 
Society members: Messrs. J. T. Catton, 
A. 8. Donnelly, D. A. Gray, R. A. McInnes, 
N. Morris and G. M. Offner. Mr. McInnes 
(chairman), led the discussion on the 
method of approach to the subject. 

Messrs. A. J. Thompson, Webb & Co., 
public accountants, Brisbane, have moved 
— Mary Street to 466 Upper Edward 


—o— 


Election of Branch Councillors 
and Auditors 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Under Rules 7 and 13 of the Rules for 
government of Branches, the following 
Branch councillors and auditors retire at 
the next annual general meeting and are 
eligible for re-election:— 
Broken Hill Branch: Councillors: Messrs. 
A. B. Hoskins, M. A. Watson. Auditor: Mr. 
J.C. Biggs. 
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Canberra Branch: Councillors: Messrs. 
H. C. Newman, B. Owens and A. H. Wicks. 
Auditor: Mr. W. J. Parker. 


Newcastle Branch: Councillors: Messrs. 
R. A. Derkenne, A. L. Fraser, G. A. Lackey 
and W. D. Lund. Auditor: Mr. A. D. Brig- 
den. (Mr. R. A. Derkenne does not offer 
himself for re-election.) 


Wollongong Branch: Councillors: Messrs. 
J. E. Booker and M. J. S. Garland. Auditor: 
Mr. A. P. Fleming. 


VICTORIA 


Bendigo Branch: Councillors: Messrs. R. 
F. Westcott and O. Farmer (who retires 
as chairman but remains a member of 
Council). Auditor: Mr. W. N. Johanson. 


Ballarat Branch: Councillors: Messrs. E. 
Coulson, N. A. Crouch, W. M. Cuthbertson 
and H. C. Evans. Auditor: Mr. J. B. 
Corbet. 


Latrobe Valley Branch: Councillors: 
Messrs. N. Hustwaite, R. Mainard, J. 
Conrad. Auditor: Mr. P. M. Duncan. 


Geelong Branch: Councillors: Messrs. 
K. J. J. Ackland, B. C. Henshaw. Auditor: 
R. A. McKay. 


Rule 24 provides that no person may be 
elected to the office of Branch councillor 
or auditor unless he has been duly nomi- 
nated for such office. Every nomination 
must be in writing, signed by two mem- 
bers and the candidate, and must be lodged 
with the secretary of the Branch at least 
twenty-eight clear days before the general 
meeting. 


—Wo — 


The Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in Australia 


At the meeting of the General Council 
of the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
in Australia, held on 18/22 November, the 
office bearers following were re-elected for 
the ensuing year:—President: Mr. R. A. 
Irish (N.S.W.); Vice-Presidents: Messrs. 
J. W. Peden (Queensland) and G. C. Tootell 
(Victoria). 

The following are State representatives 
on the General Council:—New South 
Wales: Messrs. H. W. Chancellor, C. A. 
Gray, C. R. Kelynack; Victoria: Messrs. 
T. C. Boehme, A. Dodgshun, K. N. Stonier; 
South Australia: Messrs. E. A. Gibson, K. 
L. Milne; Queensland: Mr. E. C, Fernandez; 
Western Australia: Messrs. E. J. Dowling, 
L. Lamb; Tasmania: Mr. T. D. Room. 
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Australasian Institute of 
Cost Accountants 


VICTORIA 


Christmas Luncheon 


Mr. Eugene Gorman, M.C., Q.C., was the 
speaker at the Institute’s Christmas lun- 
cheon held at The Victoria Ltd. on 3 De- 
cember. With a happy mixture of fact, 
fable and fun he held the close attention 
of the audience of nearly 100 members and 
friends throughout his speech, which had 
the all-embracing title of “1800 And Now”. 


Textile Industry Group 


The inaugural meeting of the Textile 
Industry Group was attended by ten mem- 
bers. Interest was expressed in the idea 
of discussing costing problems within the 
industry, and it was agreed to hold monthly 
meetings. The next meeting will be held 
in the Institute Board Room on Thursday 
23 January, when problems relating to 
material costs will be discussed. 


Two-Day Convention in June 


Plans are now being finalised for an in- 
tensive two-day convention to be held at 
the Administrative Staff College, Mt. Eliza. 
The convention will discuss the cost accoun- 
tant’s place in management and pricing 
policies. 


QUEENSLAND 


The activities of the Queensland Divi- 
sion of the Institute were concluded for 
1957 with an informal gathering at the 
United Service Club on 6 December. Mr. 
G. M. E. Offner, State President, welcomed 
members for refreshments followed by 
dinner and expressed the hope that the 
coming year would be even more success- 
ful than the one just completed. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Christmas Function 


The Christmas “get-together” this year 
took the form of a picture night followed 
by a supper party at which nearly 100 
members, students and friends were pre- 
sent. The function was held at the Shell 
theatrette and an excellent programme of 
films was screened by courtesy of the Shell 
Company. 

The Divisional President, Mr. N. F. G. 
Cock welcomed members and in the course 
of his remarks referred to the progress 
of the Institute since affiliation with the 
A.8.A. He said that continual research 
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was necessary to maintain the status of the 
Institute. Mr. Cock reported that the 
research group had had a very successful 
year and several interesting projects were 
planned for 1958. He also had the pleasure 
of welcoming three students, Messrs. P. 
McCormick, J. Waller and D. M. Johnson 
who had completed their studies through 
the Perth Technical College. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Visit to Australian Oil Refining Ltd, 
Kurnell 

On 18 November, members of the New 
South Wales Division made a visit to the 
Kurnell refinery of the Australian Oil Re- 
fining Ltd. The conducted tour commenced 
at 11 a.m., transport being by bus pro- 
vided by the refinery. The members en- 
joyed a delightful luncheon in the refinery’s 
modern cafeteria, after which the tour was 
continued. It concluded at 3.30 p.m. with a 
visit to the specially constructed wharf 
which reaches out nearly three quarters of 
a mile into Botany Bay. 


The visit will be most happily remem- 
bered by all who took part and the Insti- 
tute is indebted to the Australian Oil Re- 
fining Ltd., for making the opportunity 
available. Members particularly appreciated 
the courtesy of the Refinery staff and the 
efficient manner in which the guides ex- 
plained the intricate operation of the oil 
processing equipment. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Christmas Social: 

A total of 110 members attended the 
annual Christmas social arranged at the 
Hotel Rundle on 18 December. The State 
President, Mr. O. L. Wilson, was chairman 
and presented certificates to the following 
members: 


Admissions: Messrs. R. A. Tozer, D. T. 
Williams, Z. Stefanskyj, T. P. Heffernan, 
R. A. J. Muller, R. Baxendale, T. G. Kerr, 
M. L. Morphett, R. J. Watkins, J. L 
Blacket, K. A. Foster, B. J. Anderson, 
W. Pour, G. E. Rowe, J. M. Klisch, J. 6. 
Spalvins, J. A. Hough, J. L. Evans, ©. R. 
Faggotter and G. R. James. 


Advancements: Messrs. F. R. Harris, J. 
A. Keenan, F. S. Seymour, M. J. Meth 
and P. J. Donnelly. 


Mr. Wilson also presented prizes awarded 
during the year to Messrs. K. G. Branson 
and E. W. Twining. 
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Australian Accountants 
Students’ Society 


QUEENSLAND 


On 28 November the Queensland Division 
of the Australian Accountants Students’ 
Society was formally constituted at a well- 
attended meeting held in the Teachers’ 
Conference Hall, Elizabeth Street, Bris- 
bane. 

The chairman of the Students’ Society, 
Mr. R. W. Smalley, assisted by Mr. G. F. 
Robbins, presided and welcomed as guests 
Mr. R. F. Butt, State President of the 
Australian Society of Accountants, Mr. 
R. A. McInnes, a member of the Divisional 
Council, and Mr. J. V. Hackett, secretary 
of the Brisbane Stock Exchange. 

Mr. R. F. Butt then gave a_ short 
address in the course of which he stressed 
that it was becoming increasingly desir- 
able for students to broaden their general 
knowledge of accountancy by reading tech- 
nical publications and attending the 
Students’ Society lectures. 

The formal business of the evening then 
followed when a set of rules for the 
Students’ Society was adopted and a com- 
mittee elected for the ensuing year. The 
main address of the evening was delivered 
by Mr. R. A. McInnes on the subject of 
“A Student’s Introduction to the function 
of the Stock Exchange”. 

In a concise and entertaining manner 
Mr. McInnes traced the development of 
the stock exchange from early times to its 
present position as an integral part of the 
modern business community. The general 
interest in this topic was indicated by the 
large number of questions which were 
asked at the conclusion of the address and 
answered by Messrs. McInnes and Hackett. 

A vote of thanks to the speakers was 
proposed by Mr. Robbins. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


The Students’ Society held a Christmas 
social on 5 December, in the conference 
room. Over sixty people attended and it 
was encouraging for the committee to see 
so many students coming along and sup- 
porting their Society. Among the lecturers 
in attendance were Miss A. M. Magoffin, 
Messrs. J. R. Partridge, W. L. Burke, 
L. N. Lee, D. R. Prideaux and L. A. Mc- 
Pherson. 

The president, Mr. T. H. Braban, wel- 
comed members of the Divisional Council, 
the lecturers, students and friends, and 
Mr. A. E. Dent, State President of the 
Australian Society of Accountants re- 
sponded. It is also worthy of note that 
every committeeman was present on this 
occasion. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 
THIRD SUMMER SCHOOL OF BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION. 


Opportunity to hear outstanding authori- 
ties speak on topical aspects of Australia’s 
economy is provided by the University of 
Adelaide Third Summer School of Business 
Administration. The school is to be con- 
ducted at the University on Wednesday, 26 
February, 1958 when the first subject for 
the morning session will be “Current Prob- 
lems of the Australian Economy”. 


Mr. W. D. Ferguson, Senior Vice-Presi- 
dent, S.A. Chamber of Manufactures will 
be chairman of this session at which an 
address will be delivered by Professor R. 
I. Downing, Ritchie Professor of Economic 
Research, University of Melhourne. 


The discussion is to be led by Mr. A. M. 
a General Manage, S.A. Housing 
rust. 


The second subject to be discussed is 
entitled “CONSTITUTIONAL RESTRIC- 
TIONS ON ECONOMIC POLICY”, under 
the chairmanship of Professor W. G. K. 
Duncan, Professor of History and Political 
Science, University of Adelaide. 


The speaker will be Mr. H. E. Zelling, 
LL.B., and the discussion will be led by 
Mr. R. L. Reid, Lecturer in Political Theory, 
University of Adelaide. 


“TRADE POLICY AND AUSTRALIA’S 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS?” is the subject 
for the afternoon session which will have 
Mr. C. C. Verco, President, Adelaide 
Chamber of Commerce, as chairman. The 
speaker will be Mr. E. A. Russell, Senior 
Lecturer in Economics, University of 
Adelaide, and Mr. W. S. Kelly, O.B.E., a 
former member of the Tariff Board will 
lead the discussion. 


The School will terminate with an address 
by Professor R. L. Mathews, Professor of 
Commerce, University of Adelaide. 


Applications for attendance at the Sum- 
mer School should be made to the Director 
of Adult Education, University of Adelaide. 
The registration fee is £5/5/-. 


Readers’ attention is also drawn to the 
Post-Graduate Courses in Accounting and 
Business Administration to be conducted 
by the Faculty of Economics of the 
University of Adelaide during the first 
half of 1958. 


The administrative arrangements for the 
course will be in the hands of the Director 
of Adult Education in the University, and 
it is proposed to charge a fee of approxi- 
mately £10/10/-. The course will consist 
of from eight to ten sessions of approxi- 
mately three hours each, to be held in the 
evenings at weekly intervals. 
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N.S.W. LAND TAX 


The New South Wales Commissioner of Land Tax has made 
available for the guidance of members of the accounting pro- 
fession the following information in regard to the alteration of 
unimproved values applicable for Land Tax purposes. 


Some difficulty is apparently being 
experienced by persons preparing land tax 
returns in determining whether altered 
valuations are applicable for a particular 
land tax year. 

In order to assist in resolving this 
difficulty the following information is 
furnished :— 

Those parts of the State of New South 
Wales which are within the boundaries of 
municipalities and shires are valued by 
either the Valuer-General or the Local 
Council. No one area is valued by both 
authorities. —- 

Those parts of the Western Division of 
the State which are not covered by any 
shire or municipality are valued by the 
Western Lands Commissioner. 

The manner in which the values of each 
of the three authorities apply for land tax 
purposes is as follows:— 


“A.” Values Determined by the 
Valuer-General 


These are not applicable for land tax 
purposes for a particular land tax year 
unless the values have been forwarded to 
the Council concerned prior to the com- 
mencing date of the land tax year, i.e, 1st 
November. (Section 54 (1)(a) Land Tax 
Management Act, 1956/1957). 

The only exceptions to this rule are those 
cases covered by Section 54 (1)(d) (as 
amended) of the same Act, e.g. where, at 
the commencement of the land tax year, 
part of the parcel of land has been sold, 
land has been omitted from the roll 
furnished to the Council, etc. In these cases 
the Act empowers the Valuer-General to 
determine at any time the value as at 
midnight on the preceding 31st October. 

The Valuation of Land Act (Section 18) 
deems a value to be made as at the date 
the Valuer records it and this is the date 
shown on the left hand side of the Valua- 
tion Notice and described as “Date value 
takes effect in Valuation Roll”. 

This date however, has no relation to the 
application of the valuation for land tax 
purposes, because it is not necessarily the 
date on which the valuation was forwarded 
to the Council. 
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When re-valuing an area it is the 
Valuer-General’s general practice to for- 
ward either all the valuations or a number 
of valuations at one time to the Council 
so that the date on which they were 
forwarded to the Council would be the 
same but the dates on which the valuations 
were made would not be the same. 

It is to be noted that valuations which 
have been altered as the result of an 
objection have the same standing in rela- 
tion to land tax as did the original valua- 
tion. 


“B.” Valuations Determined by 
Municipal or Shire Councils 
Municipal or shire areas which are not 

covered by the Valuer-Generai are governed 

by Schedule III to the Local Government 

Act, and it is to be noted that Clause 7 

(2)(b) of that Schedule specifies “any 

valuation (after the first) made in accord- 

ance with this section shall come into force 
on the first day of January next following 

the making” so that generally where a 

Council makes a valuation during a 

calendar year it cannot be used for rating 

purposes until the following year. 

Where values are determined by a 
Council such values apply for land tax 
purposes only where they are the values 
which have been used or may be used by 
that Council for rating for the calendar 
year in which the land tax year commences, 
e.g. values used by a Council for rating 
for the 1956 calendar year would apply for 
the land tax 1956/57 year and rating values 
for the 1957 calendar year would apply for 
the land tax 1957/58 year (Section 54 
(1)(b) of the Land Tax Management Act, 
1956/1957). 

Exceptions to this rule would be the 
same as for valuations by the Valuer- 
General, i.e. the special valuations made 
under Section 54 (1)(d) (as amended) of 
the Land Tax Management Act. 


“C.” Values Determined by the 
Western Lands Commissioner 
These values are applicable for land tax 

in the land tax year only when they are 

entered on the roll kept by the Western 

Lands Commissioner immediately before 

the first day of that land tax year. 
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The exceptions under Section 54 (1)(d) 
would still apply in the same way as for 
the Valuer-General and for Councils. 

To assist persons preparing returns, the 
following schedules are appended:— 

Schedule A: Municipalities and shires in 
which values applicable for land tax at 
midnight on 31st October, 1956, have been 
changed and where those altered values 
apply for the land tax year 1957/1958. 


Schedule B: Municipalities and shires in 
which values applicable at midnight on 31st 
October, 1957, have been changed and where 
the altered values will apply for the land 
tax year 1958/1959. 

Schedule C: Municipalities and shires 
which have been valued by the Valuer- 
General. 

It is proposed to keep Schedules B and 
cup to date from time to time by further 

ices. 


SCHEDULE A. 


Municipalities and Shires in which Values 
have been altered and are applicable for 
the Land Tax year 1957/1958. 


The following list comprises the names 
of the district councils and their particular 
riding(s) or ward(s) concerned, in paren- 
thesis, and the respective effective dates of 
valuation for Land Tax purposes. 

Armidale, 23/9/57; Ashford, 1/1/87. 

Bankstown (West), 16/5/51; 
20/12/56; Baulkham Hills (‘ 
Mountains (Blackheath, Gouth "Bathoube 
North Katoomba-Leura), 26/6/57; Boomi 
(Part), 1/1/57; Burwood (West), 2/5/57. 

Cockburn (‘tA’), 17/6/57; 22/8/57; 
Gee {a | a ee) Coolamon, 
1/1/57; Coolah, 1/1/57; © 1/1/57; Crook- 
well (““B’’), 4/9/57, (“C"), 18/7/57. 

Dungog, 2/5/57. 

Eurobodalla (‘‘A’’), 1/10/57, 

Fairfield (Fairfield), 11/6/57; (Smithfield), 
21/8/57; (St. John), 21/8/57; (Yennora), 9/5/57. 

Forbes, 30/5/57. 

Gloucester, 1/1/57; Goodradigbee, 26/3/57; 
Gosford (‘‘A’’), 16/10/67; (“C""), 28/5/57; Goul- 


=. Bilas 
Cra"), 14/12/56 (“A”), 
ware: CBD. 17/12/66; Cine ‘11/12/86; 


Illabo, 
(itierna, previously Kiama, Gerrin- 
beroo), 20/12/56; wy 
(West), (East), 
B’’), 16/10, 
Crate 10/4/57; Lismore, 
16/10/57: Lockhart, 13/12/56 
altland, 28/10/57; Mandowa (‘‘B’’), 22/11/56; 
21/3/57; par 1/1/57; Mudgee, 28/8/57. 
Euibecen, 1/1/57 prasrenaee. 3/57; New- 
(South), 18/7/57; (C ; 
North Sydney (Kirribilli), 
Welt; RY teas 0 $/g /57 a 
“B", ogee " * 97 7; 
4/12/56. . “at 


17/10/57; 


"N yngan, 


eaten, Port Mac- 


Sh saiinerbour ( entral), 
23/5/57; (North ), 8/4/67; 
Shoalhaven (‘‘C’’), 18/4/57: 


1/1 , 
nae: rt 
eat), 4/7/57; 
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(“D"), 26/10 St: often ee 13/9/57; Suther- 
land (Miran 6/57; Como), 15/8/57; 
ney ( yy “6/8 Hf “ mperdown), 3/10/65 
Tamworth, 12/12/56; Taree, 1/1/57; — 
PEyia/ ee. 1/1/57; Tweed (‘ ‘A”’), 7/12/66; ("D’’), 
Ulmarra, 25/10/67; om. 1/1/57 
Wallarobba (‘‘B’’), 16 /57; ("C""), 30/11/56; 
8/8/57; Wingham, ey 
Wollongong (Third), 20/3/57; Wyong 
7/3/57; Walcha, 1/1/57; Walgett (Part), st 


u / ° 
Note.—The above information has been com- 
piled from advices furnished by the Valuer- 
Genera! and by Councils. 


SCHEDULE B. 

Municipalities and Shires in which Values 
have been altered and are applicable for 
the Land Tax Year 1958/59. 
Bland, 1/1/58. 
Cockburn (‘‘C’’), 

8/11/57; 
Manning, 1/1/58. 
Newcastle (City), 7/11/57 
Sutherland (Caringbah), 
Tenterfield, 1/1/58. 
Wakool, 1/1/58 


SCHEDULE C. 
Councils whose Districts have been Valued 
by the Valuer-General. 


4/11/57; Crookwell (‘‘A’’), 


4/11/57. 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


Grafton Nyngan 
Gunnedah Orange 
Holroyd Parkes 
Hunter’s Hill Parramatta 
Hurstville Penrith 
Junee Queanbeyan 
Kempsey Quirindi 
Blue Sountetnaitiaens Randwick 
Botany Kogarah Rockdale 
Bowral 


Ku-ring-gai Ryde 
Burwood Lane Cove Shellharbour 
Camden Leichhardt Singleton 
Campbelitown Lismore Strathfield 
Canterbury Lithgow Sydney ° 
Casino Liverpool Tamworth 
Cessnock Maitland Temora 
Concord Manilla Wagea Wagga 
Condobolin Manly Waverley 
Cootamundra Marrickville Willoughby 
Windsor 


Mosman 

Mudgee Wingham 
Mullumbimby Wollongong Gr. 
Narrandera Woollahra 
Narromine Yass 

Newcastle Young 

North Sydney 


SHIRES. 


Abercrombie Hume 
Baulkham Hills Jerilderie 
Bellingen eamba Sutherland 
Kyogle Terania 

Lake MacquarieTintenbar 
Lockhart Tomki 

Lower Hunter Tumbarumnsba 
Lyndhurst Turon 
Maclean Tw 

Mandowa Ulmarra 
Mitchell Wallarobba 
Mittagong Warringah 
Mulwaree Waugoola 
Nundle Wellington (Pt. 
Goodradixbee Nymboida Wingecarril.ee 
Gosfo Oberon Wollondilly 
Gundurimba Patrick Plains Woodburn 
Gunni Peel Wyong 
Holbrook Port Stephens Yanko 
Hornsby Rylstone 


Shoalhaven 
Stroud 


Berrigan 
Blacktown 
Blaxland 


Corowa 
Crookwell 
Cudgegong 
utes lcairn 





PROFESSIONAL NOTICES 


APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED for 
the position of assistant secretary to the 
Australian Wine Producers’ Association of 
New South Wales. Qualifications: (a) 
not over 30 years of age, (b) qualified (or 
near) accountant or secretary, (c) capable 
correspondent, (d) tactful and able to deal 
with associates on high level. Duties: 
Accountant and assistant secretary in 
general association duties. Salary: Ex- 
cellent salary according to qualifications 
and experience. Apply in writing with 
copies of testimonials and endorsed “Assis- 
tant Secretary” by no later than 15 Feb- 
ruary, 1958, to The Secretary, Australian 
Wine Producers’ Association of New South 
Wales, 82 Elizabeth Street, Sydney. 


IF YOU HAVE A SMALL PRACTICE 
in Brisbane and would consider merging 
with a larger well-etablished practice, par- 
ticularly to direct the activities of the audit 
department, write to No. 145 The Aus- 
tralian Society of Accountants, Empire 
House, Wharf Street, Brisbane. You are 
assured of increased remuneration, the 
assistance of an experienced staff, and the 
opportunity to specialize, yet not neces- 
sarily be solely engaged on audit work. 


AN OPPORTUNITY IN BRISBANE is 
offered to a qualified accountant with audit 


experience. Salary £1150 p.a. plus 

profit sharing, with partnership por- 
tunities at later date. The applicant will be 
expected to manage the audit department 
of a large established practice. Apply with 
full details to No. 146, Australian Society 
of Accountants, Wharf St., Brisbane. 


ACCOUNTANT for large department 
store in progressive country town; must be 
qualified, and between 30-35 years of age, 
preferably experie.ced in retail store activi- 
ties. Excellent conditions and salary to 
right applicant. Applications stating ex- 
perience etc., along with copies of refer- 
ences to General Manager, The North-East- 
ern Co-Operative Society Ltd., P.O. Box 
111, Wangaratta. 


ACCOUNTANT required by firm of soli- 
citors. Taxation experience essential and 
knowledge of estate and company account- 
ing preferable. Duties to include super- 
vision of office books and records of assist- 
ant accountant. Tenancy of comfortable 
cottage available. Salary £1,300 per annum. 
Apply to Fitzgerald, Halliday & Co., 
solicitors, Muswellbrook 3N N.S.W. 


SENIOR CLERK required for progres- 
sive country practice, advanced accountancy 
student with practical accountancy experi- 
ence. Salary to £1200, depending on ex- 
perience. C. A. Griffith & Co. Box 33, 
Wauchope, N.S.W. 
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Rate per line 5/-; 
minimum per insertion 


SYSTEMS ACCOUNTANT—The lai 
developments in office mechanisation hi 
caught the imagination of all the account 
profession. These developments are bri 
ing with them a demand for experien 
accountants to enter this important 
expanding field, as systems advisors, 
is a most satisfying and challenging p 
fession, requiring all your accounting kn 
ledge ‘and experience. Your reward 
limited only by your own effort and 
a relatively short period should not be 
than £2,000 p.a. If you are interested 
discussing this further, or desire to 
more information, please write to 
261, C/- Australian Society of Accountai 
5 Bligh Street, Sydney, and we will t 
the inquiry with absolute confidence. 
appointment will be to the staff of our Ni 
South Wales branch. 


PRACTICE FOR SALE. Well-establis 
public accountancy practice for sale 
prosperous town on the northern table 
of N.S.W. Price, £2,500, including p 
Full details on request to No. 262, 
Australian Society of Accountants, 5 Blig 
Street, Sydney. ‘ 


FOR SALE full set of text books 
accounting, secretarial and costing. { 
volumes). Ring FY 8309 (Melbourne). 


FIRM OF PRACTICING PUB 
ACCOUNTANTS desires to purchase 
or small similar practices Melbourne me 
politan area. Taxation work prefe 
Reply “Practice” C/- Australian Society @ 
Accountants, 37 Queen Street, Melbour 


LARGE ROOM TO LET, 20ft. x 15f 
natural light. Monthly rental £21; separa 
entrance. Reply BM 1249, Melbourne, 
Bridge. 


PRACTICE FOR SALE. Newly est 
lished practice, coastal town with) 
miles of Sydney. No other resident 2 
tant. Fees £2500 increasing yearly. Replie 
to No. 259, C/- Australian Societe 
Accountants, 5 Bligh Street, Sydney. ~ 


PROFESSIONAL SUITES available 4 
“Mayfair”, 618 St. Kilda Road, at t 
stop, 3 mins. to St. Kilda Junction. Mar 
ing Agents, I. A. Watt & Co., R.ES 
(Prop. Frank Durra), 358 Collins St 
Melbourne. MU 2111-4516. After hou 
XJ 5134. 


ACCOUNTANCY PRACTICE OR PARI 
NERSHIP. Qualified accountant We 
accounting and taxation experience 
to purchase practice or partnership 4 
Queensland. Reply No. 144 C/- Austral 
Society of Accountants,’ G.P.O. Box 
Brisbane. 


+ 
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